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67,000 Clubs Sold in 9 Months 


The way Limbershaft Clubs have taken the country by 
the most sensational chapters in American 
golf history! Not long ago Limbershaft was a brand new idea, 
approved by the ever-careful U. S. Golf Association. Just 
one short year ago, Limbershafts were in the bags of only 


storm is one of 


a few players. 


Then something happened! At exclusive resorts, municipal 


ushin: 


OU 


is fast 
Have 


courses, at half the clubs in the land—you suddenly heard 
golfers begin to talk “Limbershaft.” Not only talk them, but 
try them—skeptical at first, then amazed, then convinced! 
Now, only nine months later, over 67,000 Limbershafts 
have been sold! This new principle of golf-club construction 
every other type of shaft right off the map! 
ound out WHY? 


20-Yard Longer Drives GUARANTEED 





tual 


EXPENSE. 


The Limbershaft Guarantee 


Try the Limbershaft Driver in ac- 
lay for 3 weeks AT OUR 
Try it out on the 


course, or with bucketsof balls. We 
GUARANTEE it will increase the 
average distance of your drives by 
20 yards! If it does not—shoot it 
back to us within 21 days and the 
trial will have cost you nothing. 








Could any offer be fairer? 








35 to 50 Yards More @ 


“Can drive from 35 
to 50 yards further; 
would not play with- 
out them.” ‘Ze 
S., Fla. 


More Accuracy 


‘Have had wonder- 
ful success with 
mine ; lengthened my 
drive by 15 to 20 
yds. and improved 
accuracy.”” — C. F. 
T., Illinois. 


Wins Tournament 


‘*Had tournament 
game yesterday. Club 
worked marvelously, 
Was means of my 
winning match with 
one of hest men. 
Have thrown aside 
all my old clubs, 
adopted Limber- 
shafts and cannot say 
too much in praise.”’ 

J. N. W., dr., N. 
Car. 


Greatest Timing 
Teacher 
“Greatest teacher of 
Timing I ever tried. 
Will make any 
player 100% im- 
proved | * day_ or 


less.’’— ** 


Business Man’s Club 


“Splendid club for 
person who makes 
business his first 
consideration and 
golf a_recreation.”’ 
—M. R., Ohio. 


Terrific Distance 


“My friend C. F. 
always had trouble 
on tees; hurrying 
strokes, failing to 
pull club head 
through, Tried my 
Limbershaft, stead- 
ied him so he could 
not hurry. Began 
driving longest, 
straightest balls 
ever. Got terrific 
distance.’’ — G. A., 
Ind. 





Doctor Speaks 
**Limbershaft Clubs 
eliminate the terrif- 
ie spinal wrench 
(necessary with old- 
type clubs) which 
causes  misplace- 
ments of vertebrae, 
with ensuing lame 
back, sciatica, ete. 
Get greatest dis- 
tanee, little effort. 
Can play 36 holes 
with ease—18 holes 
used to tire me.”’"— 
Dr. W. E. B., Fla. 

IS Years Younger 
“‘Limbershaft has 
put yards on my drive 
and has taken fif- 
teen years off my 
game.’’—E.L.H., Ill. 

“All Fairway”’ 
“Am delighted. It 
is all fairway with 
that club.”’ A. 

On Green in 2 
“Increased distance 
with Limbershaft 
midiron. On two par 
four holes measuring 
408 and 417 yds., I 
had no difficulty 
landing on greens in 
two shots using new 
club.”"—W. J. E., 
Ohio. 

Cures Slice 
“‘Have always been 
troubled with a ter- 
rifie slice when us- 
ing woods. With 
Limbershaft, press- 
ing is not necessary 
for added distance. 
Makes golf a game 
instead of work. I 
straightened out my 
drives, and actually 
drove consistently 
between 200 and 250 
yards, all without 
effort.’’"—W. R 
Ohio. 

Keeps Promises 
“Have been tryin 
out Limbershaft 
driver steadily. How 
fully it lives up to 
allthe statements you 
made concerning it in 
the advertisement !’’ 

- Vv. C.. N.Y. 


—S. . 


} 








EAD the Limbershaft Guarantee at the left. 
No Iif’s, And’s, or But’s about it. Limber- 
shaft MUST deliver what we promise—it 

MUST add a good twenty yards to your average 
drive—or YOU DON’T PAY FOR THE CLUB 
WE’VE LET YOU TRY FOR 3 WEEKS FREE! 

This is not merely an advertising claim. It is 
based on Limbershait’s proved performance. Read 
the remarkable experiences of other critical golfers 
on this page. They are typical of what thousands 
have proved to their complete satisfaction! 


NOT Just a “Whippy” Shaft—This is the 
ONLY Club with an “EVEN ARC” 


Don't confuse Limbershafts with any other type 
of club. Every genuine Limbershaft bears our 
trade-mark. They are not what are commonly 
known as “whippy” shafts, because such have the 
suppleness confined to the lower end. 


In Limbershafts, however, a patented feature 
distributes the suppleness evenly through the en- 
tire length of the shaft, from the grip to the 
head. The Limbershaft is the only club that bends 
in an EVEN ARC, as shown in the photograph 
at the right. It is the only club that transmits the 
FEEL OF THE CLUBHEAD directly to your 
hands. When you swing a Limbershaft you defi- 
nitely FEEL the clubhead in action. And that is 
the secret of Limbershaft’s success in making 
longer, straighter, more consistent drivers out oi 
thousands of golfers! 


BECAUSE we know exactly what Limbershafts have already 
done for so many others, we are willing to let you find out 
for yourself what a Limbershaft can do for you. The trial will 
cost you nothing, put you under no obligation. We simply ask 
you to accept a Limbershaft for 3 weeks and ‘“‘give it the 
works.’ Then, and not before, you can decide whether or not 
you want to keep it. 

You have your choice of two degrees of limberness. Full- 
Limber is usually preferred by golfers whose average score is 
85 or higher, and by women—and Semi-Limber by those who 
break 85 or better. 

The coupon makes it easy to select exactly the length. weight 
and limberness you want. Remember—you may use it for 3 
weeks entirely at our expense. You don’t pay one cent until 
you are convinced th * Limbershaft can and does improve your 
game—not theoretic. ‘y, but by an actual increase of 20 yards 
or better added to your average drives! 


Mail Coupon Without Money 


Fill in and mail the coupon without money. Pay nothing 
when your Limber:haft is delivered to you, either. We want 
to Jend you a Limbershaft before asking you to decide about it. 

Naturally, you as a business man will understand why—be- 
cause of the unusually liberal nature of this offer—we request 
that you enclose the coupon with your business letterhead. 

When the club is delivered to you, TRY Limbershaft for 3 
weeks. Make it prove that it WILL do everything for you 
that it is doing for thousands of other players. We are con- 
vinced it will. But if you honestly feel it is not the club we 
say it is, simply send it back and that’s all there is to it! 


Limbershaft’s FLOWING POWER Makes a 
“Limber-Swing” and “Flexible Wrist-Action” 
Automatic! 


Every consistent long-drive player 
has a limber swing and proper wrist- 
action. But the average golfer—the 
90 to 100 and over player—usually 
‘“‘freezes’’ the minute his fingers close 
around his club. The stiffness of the 
ordinary club shaft stiffens the player. 
Instead of being encouraged to let the 
power of his swing flow outward to 
the clubhead. easily and naturally, he 
‘presses’ with shot-ruining tenseness. 


The ordinary club often INTER- 
RUPTS the smooth, even flow of 
power that should reach its perfect 
climax at the moment the clubhead 
hits the ball—it sometimes seems to 
act like a splint when it should act 
like a connecting muscle—lithe, lim- 
ber, supple. 

Only highly developed wrist-action 
can overcome the stiffness of an ordi- 
nary shaft. Most average wrists. 
however. are too tense or unpracticed 
to manage it properly. LIMBER- 
SHAFTS supply this action automati- 
cally. They are the ONLY clubs 
with the wrist-action built 1NTO 
them! You get cleaner, smoother 
shots—greater distance! 


TRY IT FREE FOR S3SWEEKS ..& 
--WO COST OR OBLIGATION 


Cd 


No cost to you. No obligation. Send coupon now to: LIM- 
BERSHAFT SALES CORPORATION, Dept. 385, 216 
Washington St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


PSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeeeeeeeeeeeee 


LIMBERSHAFT SALES CORPORATION 
Dept. 385, 216 Washington St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a LIMBERSHAFT DRIVER as specified 
below. When club is delivered to me I wil! try it at your expense. If 
it does not add an sresege of 20 yards to my shots, 1 am privileged to 
return it to you at any time within 21 days without further obligation. 
If I decide to keep the club, | will remit the newly reduced price of 

.00 plus small chigping charges. (NOTE: With this special coupon 
please enclose your business letterhead. Thank you.) 





If you want other 
Limbersh aft 
woods or irons, 
please write in 
margin. Pricesare 

or 
for irons. 21-day 
| emieg Trial on 








Weight and Length of driver 





Check whether Full-Limber OR Semi-Limber. 


0 Goa pereltcncteting macy WITH coupon, in which case we pay 
all delivery charges. me 21-Day Guarantee applies, of course. 


efit you are not sure of length or weight of club you want, tell us your 
0 height and weight and proper club will be sent 
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arms. 


the storm? 


appears in newspapers constantly. 


stable. 


Hero’s eyes search the tossing waves. 
Night after night her lover Leander 
has swum the waters of the Helles- 
pont to spend secret hours in her 
Why doesn’t he come tonight? 
Has something happened to him in 
Has he found a fairer 
maid to love? Read this famous love 
tale and others equally glamorous in 
Classic Myths and Legends. 


NEWS-WEEK 


























These Amazing Stories 
Thrilled the World 


Bejore the Dawn of History! 


FOR FORTY CENTURIES MANKIND HAS 


BEEN FASCINATED 


BY THESE TALES OF LOVE, ADVENTURE, HEROISM, VILLAINY 
Now ALL in ONE Extraordinary Volume 





Hyl 
fill 
taken b 


MANY VOLUMES IN ONE 


Scores of Stirring Tales—Complete 


Introduction—The Growth of 
Myths—Theogony and Cosmo- 
gony — The antheon — Demi- 
ods and Heroes 

he Chariot of Phaethon 

The Adventures of Perseus— 


The Gorgon—Andromeda—Min- - 


ister of Doom 

The Punishment of Arachne— 
The Love of Meleager and 
Atalanta— The Boar Hunt — 
Atalanta’s Race 

The Adventures of Hercules—His 
Youth—His Labours—His Death 
The Sacrifice of Alcestis Pyé- 
malion and the Beautiful Female 
Statue that Came to Life 
The Rape of Persephone 
The Love of Orpheus 
Eurydice 

The Greed of Midas 
Arion the Minstrel 

The Argonauts and T heir Quest of 
the Golden Fleece—Jason’s Youth 
—The Voyage to Colchis—The 
Winning of the Fleece—Medea 


and 





The World’ sFirst 
Beauty Contest 
' 


Read how 
Paris was 
compelled to 
choose the 
fairest of 


three jealous 
goddesses, and 
the conse 
quences of his 
choice. 


The Tragedies of 
Cadmus—Niobe—Oedipus—The 
Seven Against Thebes—Anti- 
one—The Fatal Heirlooms 
cho and Narcissus 
The Tale of Troy—Paris and 
Helen—The Gathering at Aulis— 
The Wrath of Achilles—The Bat- 
tles of Gods and Heroes—Hector 
and Achilles—The Fall of Troy 
The House of Agamemnon— 
Clytemnestra — Orestes — 
HS igenia 

he Adventures of Odysseus— 
His Perilous Voyage Home- 
wards—From Circe’s Isle to 
Calypso’s— New Friends in 
Need—The Return to Ithaca— 
The Day of Doom—The End 
of the Odyssey 
Cupid and Psyche—Aphrodite’s 
Rival—The ealous Sisters— 
Penance and Pardon 
Also the famous stories of 
Pyramus and Thebe, Theseus, 
ero and Leander, Croesus, 
Damon and Pythias, etc., etc. 


Thebes— 


Magnificently Illustrated with Full Page Pilates 


many in full color. 


49 beautiful reproductions from the world’s great 


art treasures; an education and entertainment in themselves. 


EXAMINE IT ON APPROVAL~—Send No Money 


You may have this big, fascinating book for free examination and judge 
yourself its beauty and value. Just sign and send the coupon. The book 
will come to you prepaid. After examination you may either return it 
and owe nothing or keep it and send $1.00 a month until the special price 
of $2.90 plus postage, has been paid. 


Yours for a Week—FREE! 


His Beauty Captivated the Nymphs 


as, page of Hercules, leaned over a pool to 
his pitcher. A bevy of water nymphs were so 

4 his beauty that they cast their arms 
around him and dragged him down with them. 
What was his fate—oblivion or paradise? Just 
one of many strange episodes from the adventures 
of The Argonauts in Classic Myths and Legends. 


Every Experience and Passion Known to Man is Revealed 
in this Great Collection of CLASSIC MYTHS AND LEGENDS 


Men of old created Gods and Heroes who were intensely human in their passions and 
desires, and endowed with powers which mortal beings wished for but did not have. The 
wonderful adventures of these Gods, their unrestrained loves, their wild struggles and con- 
quests, their influence in mortal affairs, form in reality an enthralling picture of ancient life 
and morals, and make up a great storehouse of wisdom and story whose appeal never dies. 


Older Than History. Yet Interwoven in Every Phase of Modern Life 


Every Cultured Person Must Know These Stories 


Our thought and speech is saturated with myth and legend. The burly figure of Mars 
Venus, his wife, is still the modern ideal of feminine 
beauty. Reformers liken their efforts to the labors of Hercules in cleansing the Augean 
Every public building is crusted with sculpture and paintings of mythological 
significance. No art exhibition but has its dryads, naiads, Bacchantes, etc. Expressions like 
“Olympian calm”, “Oracles of Doom”, “Father Time”, etc. occur commonly in all reading 
and conversation: To know what these things mean is to enrich your social and cultural life. 





Bound Against Temptation! 


A strong man, yet Odysseus feared he would 
succumb to the enticements of the beauti- 
ful Sirens whose Isle he must pass on his 
voyage. So he had himself bound to the 
mast of his own ship to render himself 
powerless. Yet when the ravishing Sirens 
came into view, and their thrilling oeng 
reached him, he struggled and commande 
his men to release him. Read what hap- 
pened in the Adventures of Odysseus, 
complete in Classic Myths and Legends. 











COMPLETE 
Page Size 534 x 854" 
Fully Illustrated 
Beautifully Bound 
Printed from Large, 
Clear Type 


Sent on Approval 
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Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers, 
Dept. 645, 50 West 47th St., New York. 


Ship me, fully prepaid, for one week’s free examination, 
one copy of CLASSIC MYTHS AND LEGENDS. I 
will either return it to you and close the matter or keep 
it and send you $1.00 each month until the special price 
of $2.90, plus a few cents postage has been paid. 


Name 





Address 





City State 
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Color sequence of News-Week covers for Volume III: 


First Saturday of a month, blue; second, red; third, 
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INSULL RETURNS: Fugitive Chicago util- 
ities magnate under Federal indictment 
arrives in this country and is met by army 
of reporters, photographers, and Federal 
agents.—(See page 7). (Keystone). 


MARINES ALOFT: Heaviest mass flight at- 
tempted by American services leaves Quan- 
tico, Va., for Cuba in planes whose maker 
received Guggenheim gaward last week.— 
(see page 23). (International). 


WELL MET OUIMET: Captain of American 
Walker Cup team now playing British on 
ancient St. Andrew’s links, improvises a new 
iron for approach work.—(See page 30).— 
(Underwood). 


SERIOUS ACTOR: Will Rogers makes his 
debut in straight drama in Eugene O’Neill’s 
“Ah, Wilderness!” in which George M. 
Cohan stars with New York Theatre Guild. 
—(See page 22). 


WE BUY MORE: Diamonds, whose purchase 
is an index of prosperity, are bought in 
greater quantities by Americans this year. 
—(See page 25). (Acme). 


RETORT DISCOURTEOUS: Nazi Propaganda 
Minister Goebbels ordered German news- 
papers to be more critical of Hitler regime; 
when one paper took him literally, it was 
suspended itor three months.—(See page 15). 
(Acme). 


WAR IN THE DESERT: And in the moun- 
tains, too, as Ibn Saud’s well-armed Wa- 
habis cross burning sands and climb high 
mountains to conquer another Arab State. 
—(See page 10). (Underwood). 
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FOR KING AND COUNTRY 


In its comment on the current peace pro- 
tests in the colleges, NEWS-WEEK is 
guilty of a gross misrepresentation of a cele- 
brated year-old episode (Apr. 21 issue). 
The ancient Union of Oxford University 
last year debated and passed a motion pro- 
testing fighting for King and country under 
any circumstances. Oxford men are _ sur- 
prised to learn, however, that the Union 
votes on the merits not of the question but 
of the debate, hence disposing of this paci- 
fist vote quite simply. 

Unfortunately, the premise is precisely 
false. With rare exceptions, the members 
of the Union avowedly vote their prejudices. 
This is largely true even of the “rag” de- 
bates on humorous issues. When they vote 
“that this House deplores the discovery of 
America,” they more than a little mean it. 
A vote on a truly controversial issue is a 
serious affair at the Union, to be reported 
in all the London papers next morning as 
a straw to show which way things are going 
with the government. Hence the outcry at 
the pacifist vote. 

No peace advocate seriously believes, 
however, that a majority of Oxford under- 
grads is actually pacifist. They leave that 
to professional viewers-with-alarm. Prob- 
ably the majority against military service 
was due to the absence of weary conserva- 
tives on that particular evening. The re- 
sulting international furore and the effort 
by outsiders to stampede the Union into 
rescinding its action merely caused it to 


defend another prejudice—a prejudice in 
favor of its own ancient privilege to be as 
wrong as it likes. Or even, which is worse, 
to be right in an unpopular cause! 

But thirty years ago that question would 
not have been suggested, or if suggested, 
debated. Snap vote or no, a considerable 
number of Britain’s finest young men voted 
—and meant it!—that under no circum- 
stances would they take up arms to fight 
for King and country. It is most inaccurate 
to dispose of this vote as a mere debate. 
Englishmen take their debates seriously ; 
we, on the contrary, take them sadly, if at 
all. There’s a difference. 


H. B. EnGiisH 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


NOT ALL WET 


As a reader, I object to your always pre- 
senting the wet side of the liquor question. 
Can't you be impartial or at least fair? The 
country is not all wet and we drys object to 
seeing beer barrels on the Front Page. In 
fact, repeal is not really Front Page news 
any more. Why can’t you describe the Allied 
Youth movement on your Front page or 
some other like movement. I am sure it 
would be more inspiring than mere beer 
barrels. [ also object because you spread two 
or three pages with wet sentiment like you 
did Apr. 14 issue. 


(Mrs.) BEatricE PENNINGTON 
Fellsmere, Fla. 
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DISTINGUISHED 


...in name, location, service 


The DELMONICO carries on the 
famed tradition of its past... 
meeting every demand of a 
most discriminating clientele. 


ROOF RESTAURANT AND BAR 
NOW OPEN ON 32nd FLOOR 


SINGLE ROOMS from $4.00 
DOUBLE ROOMS from $6.00 
SUITES from $8.00 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street 
New York 


UNDER RELIANCE DIRECTION 
































THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 


News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background —F acts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Milustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News- Week Regularly 
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iF. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
| News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue, 
: New York, N. Y. 


5 | Please enter my subscription to News- 
t Week fot one year ($4), and send 
ill. 
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“REST AND QUIET:” Worried Business Men Leave 


Washington Assured That New Deal Is at Consolidation Stage 


A year ago the president of a body 
of 1,400 conservative, feet-on-the- 
ground business men stood helplessly 
before a Congressional committee and 
asked for aid. They felt their world 
was tumbling about them. 

The head of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Henry I. Harriman, 
said then he would “be willing’”’ to see 
Congress give the President extraor- 
dinary powers to regulate business and 
industry. 

Magically, almost overnight, Con- 
gress did so, sending to the White 
House the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, the Securities “Seller Be- 
ware” Act, and other measures. 

Last week President Harriman again 
assembled the leaders of American 
business in Washington. They brought 
interesting reports from 100 cities tell- 
ing how business men ‘thought they 
had fared under the grant of power 


which a year ago they had been “will-- 


ing” to see. Forty per cent of the cities 
reported they were pleased, 15 per 
cent were dubious, and 45 per cent 
grumbled that the “evolution” of De- 
mocracy had brought “‘tense labor situ- 
ations,” red tape, and delays. 


A former president of the Chamber, 
Silas Strawn, highly paid Chicago 
lawyer, could see little good in the past 
year’s history. “Cease experimenting!” 
he cried. “Stop enacting hysterical 
legislation.” 

President Roosevelt, who of late has 
shown more eagerness to get rid of 
Congress than to push for more legis- 
lation, did not seem disturbed. He 
sent the excited business men one brief 
letter. 


He slyly reminded the Chamber of 
Commerce of the condition of Ameri- 
can business when last its members 
had gathered in Washington. “Your 
membership,” he wrote sternly, “‘repre- 
sents those interests which from mo- 
tives of self-interest as well as good 
citizenship have a leading role to play 
. . « The people will be impatient of 
those who complain ... It is time to 
stop crying ‘wolf.’” 

The implication might be that the 
President himself had reached the 
opinion that the ground had been laid, 
that little further legislation was 
needed. Business men tried to find out. 
Before the week was over, anxiously 
buttonholing officials in hotel corridors 


and offices, they were half convinced 
that such was the case. Talk of slow- 
ing down the “evolution”: was heard 
everywhere; newspapers were announc- 
ing that the President was “putting on 
the brakes.” 

Mr. Roosevelt said nothing, but sub- 
ordinates were voluble. 

In New York Professor Raymond 
Moley said: “It’s a question of steady- 
ing down ... The President’s program 
is not radical.” 

In Washington Secretaries Wallace 
and Roper made soothing speeches to 
the business men. Eugene Black, head 
of the Federal Reserve, informed them 
that inflation was “a state of mind.” 

A brief examination of New Deal or- 
ganizations and policies seemed to in- 
dicate that the President had indeed 
cried “weigh oars!” and intended to let 
his bark drive ahead on its own 
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General Hugh S. Johnson, NRA 
Administrator and Evangelist 


momentum for a while. And business 
men were comforted when they found 
that the balance sheet leaned to the 
right. 


Finance: Four months ago business 
shuddered when the White House non- 
chalantly announced that the budget 
for the next two fiscal years would be 
$16,529,805,677. July 1, 1935, the public 
debt was to be $32,000,000,000. “The 
mind boggles,” remarked The Times in 
far away London. 


But last week the Treasury an- 
nounced that Mr. Roosevelt was not 
spending it all. Only a little more than 
half of the $10,000,000,000 supposedly 
needed for the current fiscal year had 
actually been used. By June 30, end 
of the present fiscal year, government 
expenditures will still be far below 
estimates. 

Furthermore, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Henry Morgenthau Jr. announced 
two weeks ago that he had “set aside” 
$2,000,000,000, presumably to play in- 
ternational poker and stabilize the 
dollar at its present level. 

From these facts confirmed inflation- 
fearers grumblingly took hope. Con- 
servative anti-silverites had to admit 
that Mr. Roosevelt was going slowly 
with Congress on the question of re- 
monetization. While silver-lovers in 
both houses threatened to filibuster, the 
President remained apparently un- 
moved. Silver advocates who rode to 
New York with him to attend William 
Woodin’s funeral said he had tentative- 
ly agreed to “permissive” legislation, 
but held out firmly against a manda- 
tory silver law. 


PWA: Secretary Harold L. Ickes, 
Public Works Administrator, got $3,- 
300,000,000, almost a third of the esti- 
mated 1934 budget outlay. That money 
is now gone, and the President has 
asked for $1,500,000,000 more, most of 
which will be used to carry on the 
agency’s countless activities. 


But while the money is gone, it has 
in many cases not been spent; it has 
merely been loaned or allocated. The 
Secretary has pointed out that the 
benefits to be expected from this “bog- 
gling” outlay have not yet been felt. 
The Civil Works Administration was 
set up last November hecause PWA 
projects were not putting men to work 
fast enough. Mr. Ickes feared dishon- 
esty and incompetence, and would not 
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approve drafts and plans until he felt 
that all was in order. CWA disbanded 
six weeks ago. PWA is now taking up 
the slack. 


Last week Secretary Ickes an- 
nouriced that PWA would probably 
furnish 750,000 to 800,000 “man 
months” of work during the coming 
summer. Many plans have been final- 
ly approved. Better weather has 
started other projects going. Some of 
the funds (10 per cent) were allocated 
for battleships, airplanes, and war 
equipment which will be making work 
for at least two years. 


In the case of PWA loans for non- 
Federal projects, 70 per cent of them 
are secured by collateral furnished by 
States, counties, and towns. Interest 
and principal payments on these loans 
will soon begin to flow back into PWA 
and help to keep the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps and other projects going. 

With this returning money, together 
with the extra $1,500,000,000 requested 
by the President, Secretary Ickes ex- 
pects to start his new public housing 
program and keep PWA projects going 
without further grants until next year. 


AAA: The same policy of slowing 
down, of putting powers already 
granted to work, occupies Secretary 
Wallace, head of AAA. He had an un- 
successful first year. Spending more 
than $1,000,000,000, he was able only to 
keep wheat, cotton, and corn surpluses 
about even with those of former years. 


Mr. Wallace has two answers. He did 
not get to work before crops were 
planted. Weather conditions were too 
good—the best in 30 years. This year, 
helped by the Bankhead Bill to reduce 
cotton crops by licensing farmers, the 
AAA boasts it will bring the farmer 
great benefits. Mr. Wallace believes he 
will reduce the wheat surplus by at 
least 15 per cent. The early drought in 
the wheat area should help him. 


While looking at the Bankhead Bill 
with suspicion— with his “fingers 
crossed”—Secretary Wallace does not 
regard the agricultural legislation as 
“hysterical.” Last week he told the 
Chamber of Commerce his agency prob- 
ably paid “more obeisance to the sacred 
law of supply and demand than 90 per 
cent of the business men.” 


Much of his power he has now handed 
over to farmers them elves. Their vol- 
untary reductions of wheat, corn, hogs, 
tobacco, cane sorghum, and other basic 
products are watched over by county 
boards. 


NRA: Some observers in Washing- 
ton believe “brakes” were put on NRA 
some months ago, when Administra- 
tor Hugh S. Johnson threatened hor- 
ribly to “crack down” and then failed 
to do so to any marked extent. 


There are two schools of NRA crit- 
ics.. In Washington, Clarence Darrow’s 
Board of Review argued for days over 
a report that NRA codes have resulted 

monopolistic organizations. Only 
one of the board’s six members, John S. 
Sinclair, New York lawyer, dissented. 
Monday he resigned in disgust. Mr. 
Darrow claims the report is true, 


that big business has used NRA to 
squeeze the “little man.” This charge 
has also been made by NRA’s Consum- 
ers’ Advisory Board. 

The other school is well represented 
by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, whose members say NRA re- 
strictions are retarding recovery. 

Last week Administrator Johnson 
took up the defense. At the Ohio State 
Fair Ground stadium and over a na- 
tional radio hook-up from Columbus, 
he gave big business a sound drubbing. 
What the NRA critics of the New Deal 
wanted, he shouted, was to go “back 
to 1929,” to the days of stock specu- 
lation, labor discrimination, cut-throat 
competition, starvation wages, and 
child labor. 


“That,” he bellowed to Ohioans, “is 
what the Old Dealers want to go back 
to... and that is what the beneficia- 
ries of the New Deal will aid them to 
get if we do not bear the minor burdens 
imposed for the sake of the greater 
benefits received.” 


Almost while the General was speak- 
ing, Col. Robert W. Lea, in New York, 
was instituting the second phase of the 
Blue Eagle’s life. He presented Grover 
Whalen, retail code head, with Code 
Eagle Number One. 


This eagle, unlike the old “hawk,” is 
registered with code authorities and is 
government property. Code authorities 
may issue the bird to fellow members 
whom they feel are complying with 
NRA rules. The eagle-giving author- 
ities may also try violators in open 
hearings and order local attorneys to 
bring court action. Business men, 
grouped under 400-odd codes, will run 
the code authorities themselves. 


New Legislation: It would seem now 
that with the bevy of ideas for new 
measures which the President sent to 
Congress earlier in the session, the leg- 
islative progress of the New Deal came 
to a pause. In the last two weeks he 
has asked for only three bills. None 
was unexpected. 

They were: A bill to examine and 
eventually regulate communication 
systems; a bill to “renovize” and build 
homes; a new bill to allow direct Fed- 
eral loans to industry. 

Legislation previously asked for in- 
cludes the Stock Exchange Bill and the 
Tariff-Bargaining Bill. Both are in a 
muddle, but Republican Senators admit 
that the Democrats will force them 
through in the near future. 


When these are passed Congress will 
have little more to do. Silverites may 
hold the House and Senate in session 
for a time, but it is likely the members 
will follow the President’s request, 
made on his return from fishing, and 
get out of the capital quickly. The 
first week in June is the probable time 
for adjournment, leaders say. 


When they go, the New Deal will 
have months of quiet in which to con- 
solidate as best it can. The President 
plans to take a cruise to distant 
Hawaii. When he comes back, primary 
election returns, business figures, and 
farm prices will determine whether his 
next drive will be to the right or left. 
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THIRD PARTY: La Follettes, Sure of Neither 


One Thing nor the Other, Plan to “Go It Alone” 


Friends of Senator Robert La Fol- 
lette and his brother Philip, once Wis- 
consin’s Governor, watched seven men 
in black bombazine robes ascend the 
bench in the Supreme Court Chamber 
in Madison, Wisconsin’s capital. They 
were learned justices, and one read an 
opinion which clears the way for forma- 
tion of a new third party next Tuesday. 

For 74 years no third party has sent 
a President to Washington, yet Re- 
publicans and Democrats are not in- 
clined to look down their noses at next 
Tuesday’s gathering. Radical liberals 
who will stand on the new platform are 
not inexperienced theorists, but shrewd 
politicians, astute sons, friends, and 
followers of Robert (Battling Bob) La 
Follette the elder, who died in 1925. 
Men of power in rival parties know 
that the family dynasty which next 
week may strike out for itself has con- 
trolled the whims of Wisconsin voters 
for an impressively long time. 

The La Follettes have been consist- 
ently Republican. Though always hos- 
tile to Old Guard conservatives, they 
have campaigned for more than a gen- 
eration under the G. O. P. emblem. In 
1924 Battling Bob La Follette—still 
Republican—was an independent can- 
didate against Coolidge. Still Republi- 
can, the two sons were for Smith in 
1928 and Roosevelt in 1932. In the lat- 
ter year, when loyal Republicans and 
La Follettites were even more at each 
other’s throats than usual, a Democrat 
slipped into the Wisconsin Governor- 
ship. Albert G. Schmedeman was elect- 
ed, the first member of his party. to 
occupy the executive mansion since 
1890 when George W. Peck, author of 
“Peck’s Bad Boy,” lived there. 

With the new Governor a mass of 
local Democrats swept in. Wisconsin 
and the disgusted La Follettes saw 
strange, nondescript legislators elected, 
among them a blind piano tuner, a 
former Milwaukee street cleaner, an 
octogenarian barber. 

The situation was black. It seemed 
even blacker when Senator La Fol- 
lette began looking toward re-election 
next November. Obviously the Repub- 
lican Old Guard, who considered him a 
“Rocsevelt man,” would not back him 
in the party’s September primaries. 
Moreover, it became clear in February 
that the Democratic organization would 
not lift a finger to help him, despite his 
support of Roosevelt. 

Having little chance to win a nomi- 
nation in either primary, the Senator 
and his followers turned to the State 
Supreme Court and asked for an opin- 
ion. Could a third party be started if 
one-sixth of State voters in at least 
ten counties petitioned for it? The 
answer was Yes. 

Tuesday at a convention in Stevens 
Point, Wis., the sons of Battling Bob 
may set sail in their new bark. 








KEYSTONE 
Wisconsin State Capitol at Madison, a La 
Follette Citadel For More Than a Generation 
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Senator Robert M. (Young Bob) La Follette and His 
Family. He Threatens to Form a new Third Party 
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Chief Marshal of Campaign to Keep His Brother in the 
Senate. Former Governor Philip La Follette and His Wife 
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WOODIN: Death Finishes a Story 
Of Gay, Courageous Loyalty 


He wanted to be a doctor, and his 
father made him an iron molder. He 
ran for Congress and was defeated. He 
thought he was a Republican and found 
himself an ardent Democrat. He be- 
came Secretary of the Treasury, and 
when he died last week his successor 
declared “in reality he gave his life in 
service of his country.” 

Though his was a life of thwarted 
ambitions, William Hartman Woodin 
was always happy. A merry, gnomish 
little man of 5 feet 4, with egg-shaped 
head, china-blue eyes, big ears and 
nose, an upturned mouth, and hair so 
carefully parted it looked like a toupee 
but wasn’t, he skipped like a ray of 
sunshine into public office when things 
were darkest. 

“Wee Willie” Woodin, born 65 years 
ago in Berwick, Pa., was in line for a 
family iron foundry fortune. To teach 
him the value of money, his father 
gave him $10,000 when he was 16. He 
spent it all in six months. Then he went 
to the Columbia University School of 
Mines, and returned to the family works 
as a cleaner at 90 cents a day. He got 
$500 from his father for the first per- 
fect wheel he made, stopped work to 
take a European jaunt, discovered the 
joys of playing the zither, and returned 
to work his way up to president of the 
American Car and Foundry Co. 

Washington’s Birthday, 1933, when 
President-elect Roosevelt announced his 
Secretary of the Treasury would be 
Will Woodin, he had held one public 
office—Fuel Administrator for New 
York State. Slightly smacking of Tin 
Pan Alley in his careful blue or gray 
ensembles, Mr. Woodin had met Jerome 
Kern, the composer, through their mu- 
tual fondness for book-collecting. Kern 
had made him into the composer (two 
fingers on piano, zither, or guitar) of 
serious music and of the “Raggedy 
Ann’s Sunny Songs” which he tried out 
on his six grandchildren. He had writ- 
ten “The Fire Chief March” for Ed 
Wynn, his favorite comedian, and his 
“Franklin Delano Roosevelt March” 
was to be the official inaugural anthem. 

But he was second choice for Secre- 
tary of the Treasury (Carter Glass had 
turned it down), and his knowledge of 
that department seemed limited to the 
gold pieces he received for attending 
directors’ meetings of 21 corporations 
and to the coins he collected as a hobby. 
When the appointment was announced, 
he was dining in New York with A. A. 
Berle Jr., then of the Brain Trust, now 
City Chamberlain of New York. 

“I have more respect for this job,” 
said Mr. Woodin, “than for anything I 
have ever undertaken.” He settled 
down with Ogden Mills, his predecessor, 
to prepare himself for the seat which 
Mr. Mills said was so hot he would 
need asbestos pants to sit in it. 

Mar. 4, when he had to stand on a 
chair to see the inaugural parade, and 
spectators saw him impishly grinning 
when his Roosevelt march was played, 
Governors had closed banks in 46 
States. Next day the new President 
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Mar. 9, 1933, Emergency Bank Bill Rushed Through Congress and 
Signed in Eight Hours. “I Am Very Happy,” Said Mr. Woodin 


WIDE WORLD SOIBELMAN 
President Roosevelt in New Financier, Musician, Official, 
York at the Woodin Funeral and Loyal, Sacrificing Friend 


Coast Guard Honors to Its Former Chief at the Woodin 
Funeral at Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
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closed the rest. Week after week, Wil- 
liam Woodin struggled to reopen them. 
When he went to bed in the Carlton 
hotel, it was often 4 A. M. (at home, in 
his New York penthouse apartment, he 
had always retired at 10 P. M.). Yeta 
few hours later he was ready to start 
another day—chipper, smiling, and jok- 
ing. 
“Tell the Senator I’m not Kingfishing 
tonight,” he instructed, when Huey 
Long pressed him to open banks the 
Secretary thought should stay shut. 
“Those ginks have been fighting among 
themselves and won’t play ball. I’ve got 
to hammer their heads together and 
I’m going to do it,” he said of some 
recalcitrant bankers. He did—and banks 
in proper condition reopened. 

Early in April, 1933, he appeared with 
his throat bandaged—first sign of the 
staphylococcus infection that was to 
result in his death. “Too much conver- 
sation with you reporters, I guess,” he 
chaffed with the press. From then on 
it was a losing battle—against illness, 
disagreement on the administration’s 
inflationist tendencies, and requests for 
his resignation when his name was 
found on a list of Morgan customers 
offered stock at $15 below market price. 

He tried to recuperate in New York 
during the Summer, took an indefinite 
leave in October, and finally resigned 
Dec. 31. A rest in Arizona seemed ef- 
fective; then a throat hemorrhage 
sent him to a New York hospital early 
in April. 

Last week uremia and nephritis de- 
veloped, and he lapsed into a coma. 
“Yes, Governor,” he whispered, appar- 
ently conferring in his delirium with 
the President. A nurse tiptoed about. 
“Ts it still raining?” she asked. “Pour- 
ing,” said the doctor. The patient 
roused himself. “Call Mrs. Woodin,”’ he 
said, “and tell her to be sure and not 
come out if the weather’s as bad as 
that.” Again he was unconscious and 
finally died as he had lived—wistfully 
smiling. 


INSULL: Wanderer Back Home to 
Seek “Complete Vindication” 


As dawn broke Monday, over New 
York Bay, an antiquated Coast Guard 
cutter started toward Sandy Hook. 
Four other craft pursued. A pilot boat 
joined the procession. Two seaplanes 
and a landplane swooped and swerved 
overhead. Feeling their way through 
early morning mist, the vessels cut 
the choppy seas to the black-painted, 
long-hulled freighter Exilona, 23 days 
out of Istanbul. 

No visiting potentate was to be 
greeted by this caravan of officials and 
reporters. It was a small, gray-haired, 
gray-mustached old man who for two 
years had defied the United States. 
Samuel Insull, (see cover) onetime 
Chicago utilities magnate, was home. 

“Tell Insull his son is here,’”’ shouted 
someone aboard the cutter. 

“Where is my son? Where is my 
son?” cried the old man, running out 
on deck. Free on $10,000 bond until 
he faces the same mail fraud charges 
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RECORD OF CONGRESS 





Eighteenth Week, Regular Session 


73d Congress 
SENATE: 
Passed (45-28) Wilcox Municipal Bankrupt- 
*cy Bill with amendments, and sent it to 
House. 


Adopted conference report on Tax Bill, and 
sent bill to President. 

Passed Corporate Bankruptcy Relief Bill, 
after rejecting (37-11) Frazier amend- 
ment for farm debt relief; bill sent to 
House for action on Senate changes. 

Money appropriated: none. 


Time in debate: 27 hours, 30 minutes. 
HOUSE: 
Passed (280-84) Stock Exchange Control 


Bill, and sent it to Senate. 

Adopted conference report on Tax Bill, after 
rejecting (282-77) Couzens amendment for 
10 per cent supertax on incomes. 

Passed ten crime control bills, 

Money appropriated: none. 

Time in debate: 27 hours, 45 minutes. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended May 3) 

Receipts: $74,307,114.14 

Expenditures: $151,894,153.81 

Balance in Treasury: $2,231,293,928.58 

(Sharp reduction from previous week due to 
segregation of $2,000,000,000 for exchange 
stabilization fund.) 

Deficit, fiscal year: $3,374,563,797.48 

Public debt: $26,091,642,828.83 





for which his father is wanted for 
trial, young Samuel Insull climbed up 
a ladder. From his coat pocket pro- 
truded a biography of Henry Morgan, 
the pirate. 

The two met and embraced. Then 
the elder Insull turned to Burton Y. 
Berry, the career diplomat who has 
been his custodian since he was seized 
in Turkey, and to the five newspaper 
men who reported the voyage home. 

“Gentlemen, my brother—I mean my 
son,” he said excitedly. 

After a half hour breakfast of ham 
and eggs, father and son emerged to 
descend a rope ladder to the waiting 
cutter. “Let go my arm” the elder In- 
sull barked, as a steward tried to aid 
him. “Let them snap you, Dad,” said 
young Insull, as photographers on the 
bobbing tugs raised their cameras. 
Passengers on the Exilona waved fare- 
well. 

Both Insulls aboard, the cutter pulled 
away, landing at Fort Hancock, N. J., 
after 8 o’clock. Gates banged in the 
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“Tell Insull His Son Is Here”’ 


faces of newspaper men from the con- 
voy who tried to follow. Sentries stood 
guard. 

“It’s only for a little while,” they 
said, “as soon as Insull leaves on his 
way to Chicago, the gates will be open 
as usual.” 

Half an hour later, three limousines 
sped toward Princeton Junction, to wait 
there for the train. Photographers 
caught up with Insull. 

“You can take all the pictures you 
want,” he said, “but remember they are 
mine, so be courteous.” 

The train roared in, grinding to a 
stop. Insull, his son, officials, and re- 
porters climbed aboard. Soon Insull 
was being whisked toward Chicago, and 
as he sped to trial, he sat in a drawing 
room, reading from a newspaper the 
statement he had given reporters at the 
ship: 

“IT have made mistakes, but they were 
honest mistakes . . I am back in 
America to make the most important 
fight of mv life—not only for freedom 
but for a complete vindication.” 


. 
ROOSEVELTS: Silver Theories 
Unmentioned in Bryan Eulogy 


The Fates must have snickered at 
Franklin Roosevelt’s predicament last 
week. For days he had been fighting to 
prevent silver-loving Congressmen from 
pushing through a bill to remonetize 
the metal they hold dear and want to 
see made dearer. In the midst of it all 
the President found that on May 3 he 
was scheduled to dedicate a monument 
to William Jennings Bryan, patron 
saint of the silverites. 

Standing on the banks of the Poto- 
mac in a drizzling rain, the President 
discreetly eulogized the Great Common- 
er’s “courage” and “sincerity,” care- 
fully avoiding mention of political and 
monetary theories. 

Two days later the President rode up 
Fifth Avenue in New York behind 25 
muffled motorcycles. There was no 
trace of the Rooseveltian smile, and 
only restrained applause from the 
throngs who lined the sidewalks. The 
sixteen cars in the party stopped at 
Fifty-sixth Street, where the President, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Cabinet members, and 
Congressional leaders filed into Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church to pay 
last respects to William H. Woodin, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s former Secretary of the 
Treasury (see page 6). 

The President stopped in the vestry 
to speak to Mrs. Woodin. “I am glad 
you have come,” she said. “Will knows 
you are here.” 

Mr. Roosevelt stared motionless at 
the casket throughout the seventeen- 
minute service, then hurried back to 
Washington. 


® For the fifth time since he took office, 
the President exercised his right of 
veto. He returned a bill fixing mini- 
mum wages for postal substitutes, ex- 
plaining that he considered it unneces- 
sary, “discriminatory,” and “contrary 
to public policy.” 

Some of the other official acts which 
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punctuated the President’s week were: 

Abolition of office of Alien Property 
Custodian, last remaining agency of 
the vast World War organization. 

Designation of May 22 as National 
Maritime Day. 

Request to Congress to return mace 
of the Parliament of Ontario, taken by 
American forces during War of 1812. 

Creation of committee to develop na- 
tional land program. 


® Stanley N. Arnold, a candidate for 
the staff of the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s student daily newspaper, en- 
countered obstacles in attempting to 
win a bet that he could get an inter- 
view with President Roosevelt. He 
wrote Herbert Hoover for advice, and 
last week made public the reply he re- 
ceived from Palo Alto. Excerpts: 


“You are hounding the President... 
If he wished to see you he would say 





election of my successor ... [and] to 
fill those vacancies for which nomi- 
nations have been made.” 


Mr. Sanders’s going has been a fore- 
gone conclusion since February. Re- 
publican Congressmen, frightened by 
the approach of next Fall’s elections, 
demanded a change in tactics. The 
President, they said, was too powerful 
to attack openly. They wanted $600,000 
set aside for a “research” bureau which 
would explain the facts of the Demo- 
cratic regime to the nation. Sidney 
Brooks, veteran investigator for the 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. was to run things, and Warren W. 
Wheaton, alert correspondent for the 
late Philadelphia Public Ledger was to 
be publicity man. 

Mr. Sanders said no. It was a scheme 
by Congresssmen to get money for 
their 1934 campaigns: let the legislators 
pay their own bills. 








so, and you apparently have no appre- “a 
ciation of courteous refusal . . . Real "a incmeas But advocates of the plan, Senator 
patriotism would dictate that you cease Everett Sanders Asks the G. O. P. Daniel O. Hastings of Delaware and 
such maneuvers...” to Look for His Successor Representative Chester C. Bolton of 


Ohio, decided to defy him, to go ahead 


® Crowds at the fair staged in Wash- 
ington by the Women’s National Press 
Club saw the First Lady of the Land 
busily thumbing through a dictionary. 
She was official “checker” of disputed 
words in the spelling bee between news- 
paper women and wives of government 
officials. 


Later in the evening she stood erect 
while Danny Kassner, professional 
weight-guesser, eyed her from head to 
foot. He guessed 155 pounds. The 
scales said 145. “You have a very de- 
ceptive figure,” was his comment as 
he handed her a cane for a prize. 


® Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., who spent 
much of last month bobbing in and 
out of Boston Traffic courts, was ar- 
rested for speeding in Union, Conn., 
last week. When young Roosevelt 
proved his identity the flustered officer 
told him no bond would be required. 





with the bureau anyway. Deserted by 
powerful Congressional Republicans 
and by the many Old Guard Repub- 
licans who had turned against Mr. 
Hoover, Mr. Sanders was through as a 
party leader. 


Chairman Sanders was loyal. He 
could only stick by the tattered Hoover- 
Mills banner. He was their personal 
friend. He was Secretary to the Presi- 
dent when Calvin Coolidge was at the 
White House, and he is one of few men 
that President called by their first 
names. For him to turn his back on 
Mr. Hoover would have seemed trea- 
sonable. 

But Congressmen up for re-election 
are not always interested in loyalty. 
The council called for June will try to 
select a chairman who will win the sup- 
port of three camps: Hoover men, those 
who have abandoned Mr. Hoover, and 
Congressmen who want to conduct a 


® Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Dall, the Presi- keystone “research” campaign. 
dent's daughter, added two more pages Mrs. Roosevelt’s 145 Pounds Likely candidates: Frank O. Lowden, 
to the reams published under the names Deceived a Weight Guesser who opposed the Hoover nomination in 


of members of the Roosevelt family 
since they went to the White House. 
Her article on the Public Works of Art 
Project appeared in the last issue of 
Raymond Moley’s unofficial administra- 
tion magazine, Today. 


° 
REPUBLICANS: Sanders Quits 
As Party Faces New Line-up 


Once Everett Sanders, born in an 
Indiana log cabin, dreamed of being a 
judge. Instead he went to Congress 
and finally became chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. His ap- 
pointment, made by Herbert Hoover, 
came at a bad time for Mr. Sanders— 
in 1932. He was condemned to wage a 
losing fight against the irresistible rise 
of President Roosevelt. Last week, still 
loyal to Mr. Hoover, he resigned, weary 





1928; Hanford MacNider, former Min- 
ister to Canada, powerful American 
Legionnaire and Iowa banker, whose 
Mason City bank was robbed by Dill- 
inger last month; Silas Strawn of 
Chicago, former president of the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce (see page 
3); Theodore Roosevelt Jr.; Patrick 
Hurley, Mr. Hoover’s Secretary of 
War; James Watson, ex-Senator from 
Indiana. 

Asked about his attitude two months 
ago, Senator Watson said: “The party 
could do worse than select me.” 


PRIMARIES: Casualties Already 
Listed as big Fight Starts 
Democrats and Republicans broke 


all-time poll records in primary elec- 
tions in two States last week. 


of defeat, ill, and disgusted with dis- if 2 Gee Alabama put on its most exciting 
sension in the party. . “ WwrEeRNationaL Political fight since Reconstruction days. 

He issued a call for a meeting June 5 Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., in Feature contests included the race for 
in Chicago’s Palmer House “for the Court Again for Speeding the Governorship and that for repre- 
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sentative from the Fifth Congressional 
District. Hot issues in local elections 
were a reapportionment measure and 
the question of repeal of the Weakley 
Act, which, except for near beer, for- 
bids the sale of anything that “smells 
like, tastes like, or has the appearance 
of an intoxicating beverage.” 

The fact that Democratic primary 
victories are tantamount to actual elec- 
tion in Alabama, brought all citizens 
out to vote for their candidates. 
Former Governor Bibb Graves, one- 
time Colonel in the Rainbow Division, 
failed to repeat his landslide perform- 
ance of 1926 when he was elected on 
a Klan ticket. Though the leader, he 
did not poll a majority over his two 
rivals, which is necessary for nomina- 
tion. He will have to run off the elec- 
tion against his closest rival, Major 
Frank Dixon of Birmingham. Local 
politicians, noting the large vote of 
Graves’s two opponents predict that 
Major Dixon will win the race. 

The second tense fight centered about 
ex-Senator J. Thomas Heflin, the 6- 
foot-2: Catholic-hater, who lost his first 
election in 1930 after campaigning 
against Al Smith in 1928. 

The old-time Senator who sponsored 
Mother’s Day came out last in a three- 
cornered fight. The incumbent, repre- 
sentative Miles B. Allgood, led his two 
rivals. ‘But he also must run off the 
election again Major Joe Starnes. 
Heflin said the returns were “ridic- 
ulous,” and announced that he would 
“investigate” them. 

South Dakotans eclipsed 1932’s rec- 
ord-breaking vote when almost 200,- 
000 went to the primary polls. Demo- 
crats renominated their “Cowboy Gov- 
ernor,” Tom Berry, by a huge majority. 
He had kept one campaign promise: 
to cut State expenses by $1,000,000. 
The Republican Gubernatorial nominee 
is W. C. Allen. Dakota’s two Demo- 
cratic Congressmen, Fred H. Hilde- 
brandt and Theodore B. Werner, were 
returned by their party. 

Campaigners began to warm up for 
coming primaries in a dozen other 
States. 


*In California, five Democratic candi- 
dates for Governor included Upton 
Sinclair, reformed Socialist. They were 
hopeful because more voters have regis- 
tered in their party than in the Repub- 
lican for the first time in years. 


®In Ohio, Senator Simeon D. Fess, 
72, said he would seek renomination on 
the Republican ticket. Mrs. Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth is currently ru- 
mored as an opponent. 


®In Indiana, one out of every 43 vot- 
ers is standing for office of some sort. 


*In Connecticut, William Lyon Phelps 
refused to run for Governor against his 
friend and Yale faculty colleague, Wil- 
bur L. Cross. “He’s been a good Gover- 
nor,” said Mr. Phelps. “Why change?” 


*In Pennsylvania, Gifford Pinchot 
continued his bitter campaign against 
David A. Reed. Running for Senator 
on the Republican ticket, Governor 
Pinchot, in Pittsburgh, told Pennsyl- 
vanians to “vote for yourselves; not 
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His Defeat Was 
to the Suspicious Mr. 
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Heflin 


for Mellon and the United States Steel 
Co.” 

Meantime in Philadelphia, the Gover- 
nor’s wife, Mrs. Cornelia Bryce Pin- 
chot, had startled the Mellon forces by 
jingling around City Hall in a sleigh 
on rollers, carrying a sign: “Don’t 
Let Reed Take You for Another Ride.” 

Later she said: “I know it looks 
awfully silly but it makes a good pic- 
ture.” 


7 
ALL IN A WEEK: Choate Says 
We Live in “Fool’s Paradise” 


“The United States is living in a 
fool’s paradise,” said Joseph H. Choate, 
director of the Federal Alcohol Con- 
trol Administration. Mr. Choate re- 
ferred to the fact that bottlers are still 
doing a fat business. The country, he 
said, is buying most of its liquor from 
illegal sources. 

The Treasury Department, which has 
taken over the task of stamping out 
illicit liquor business, will wage war 
with an army of 4,000 men and an 
appropriation of $7,000,000. Arthur 
J. Mellott, a Kansas lawyer who calls 
himself ‘‘a teetotaler but not a fanatic,” 
acting under Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., will have 
charge. 

THREATS: Gov. Ruby Laffoon of 
Kentucky received letters threatening 
his life if he did not pardon Neal Bow- 
man, Ohio fugitive charged with two 
murders in Kentucky. One letter was 
signed: “Dillinger Squad No. 13.” 
Governor Laffoon, who walks with the 
assistance of a cane, ordered the guard 
around the State Reformatory strength- 
ened, refused to have the Governor’s 
Mansion guarded. 

CAUTION: Clyde Beatty, animal 
trainer, is working under contract for 
Ringling Brothers and Barnum and 
Bailey. Mr. Beatty has spent a good 
deal of time in cages warding off lions 
and tigers with kitchen chairs. In his 
contract with the circus he is forbid- 
den, although a licensed pilot, to go up 
in an airplane. 

“THOU SHALT NOT:” The Commis- 
sioners of Haddon Township, N. J. 
overnight put residents under a brand 
new set of regulations. 

“Thou shalt not,” rule the commis- 
sioners, “join a nudist colony. 

“Thou shalt not frighten horses or 
other animals by blowing horns or 
ringing bells. 

“If thou art a male, thou shalt not 
appear on the streets in skirts. 

“If thou art a female, thou shalt not 
appear on the streets in pants. 

“Thou shalt go to prison for 90 days 
or pay $50 fine for violating any of 
these thou-shalt-nots. 

“Thou shalt go to prison for 30 days 
or pay $50 fine if thou hurlest a dead 
cat on a neighbor’s lawn.” 

Mark Marritz, township Solicitor, 
ascribes the need for some of the re- 
strictions to “children who persist in 


playing.” 
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YEMEN ¢ Reverberations of Desert War Make Italy, 
Britain, and France Say: “‘See Here, Abdul Aziz!”’ 


Many a ragged Bedouin from the 
scorching yellow desert marches into 
the huge, shuttered audience room of 
the palace outside Jidda and accosts the 
absolute monarch of Saudi Arabia with 
an abrupt “See here, Abdul Aziz!” In- 
variably, Abdul Aziz ibn (son of) Abdul 
Rahman ibn Feisal ibn Saud waves a 
scribe or two away, heaves his 6 feet 4 
inches up from a divan, and smiles cor- 
dially at his cocky visitor. 

A broad-shouldered, enormously pow- 
erful man of 54, the King towers over 
most of his subjects. But he stands be- 
fore them bare-legged and unshod, 
wrapped in a plain brown and white 
Arab robe with intricate gold work on 
the collar. His jet-black eyes, some- 
times spectacled, size up the caller 
shrewdly. But Abdul Aziz likes men 
who talk up to him, and seldom takes 
offense. 

Last week the cry “See here, Abdul 
Aziz!” sounded from London and Rome. 
Paris waited anxiously for further news. 
That which trickled out indicated that 
the black-bearded King had soundly 
thrashed his old rival, Yahya, Imam 
(ruler) of Yemen, and was in a posi- 
tion to threaten interests of all three 
European powers. 


Dreams: For years Ibn Saud, as sub- 
jects familiarly call him, has dreamed 
of an Arabia for Arabians. A member 
of the Wahabi sect which interprets the 
Koran literally, he has ordered his life 
according to its dictates. At the age 
of 7, snuggled in the saddle-bag of his 
father’s camel, he took part in a raiding 
expedition on a neighboring tribe. Two 
years later he watched his father and 
uncles hack some unfriendly officials 
to death. Driven from his native town 
by a hostile tribe, he returned in his 
early 20’s with a handful of Wahabis, 
scaled the walls at night, murdered the 
Governor, and routed the enemy. Then, 
mounting the highest roof, he thun- 
dered: “The kingdom belongs to Allah 
and to Ibn Saud!” 

Numerous bloodthirsty foes disputed 
it. But Ibn Saud’s bright sword con- 
vinced them. His ferocity in battle may 
be gauged from the gusto with which 
he once described the execution of a 
political opponent in time of peace. “I 
did it in three cuts without ever stop- 
ping my sword. The first cut ham- 
strung him. Then, as he was falling, I 
split his throat. As he fell forward my 
iunal cut opened up his chest.” 

Raiding, fighting, plotting, he stead- 
ily extended his power in central Ara- 
bia, driving Ibn Rashid, an Arab pro- 
tege of the Turks, out of Nejd. Later he 
won a coast line on the Persian Gulf. In 
the World War he remained neutral 
and let other Arab chieftains help Col. 
T. E. Lawrence fight the Turks in the 
Hejaz which borders the Red Sea. Most 
important of these chieftains was Hu- 


Arab Warfare Covers Geographical Extremes: To Reach 
Yemen’s Capital, Ibn Saud’s Men Must Climb 9,000 Feet 
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sein, whom the allies, after some ob- 
jections, allowed to proclaim himself 
King of the Hejaz. 

Ibn Saud bided his time. He saw his 
chance in 1924 when Husein outraged 
the fanatical Wahabis by proclaiming 
himself Commander of the Faithful and 
Caliph of all Islam. Ibn Saud mustered 
his fierce tribesmen and so alarmed 
Husein that he abdicated in favor of his 
son, Ali. But Ibn Saud, unappeased, 
marched next year on Ali’s capital, the 
Holy City of Mecca. Ali fled, the city 
fell, and Ibn Saud ruled the Hejaz as 
well as Nejd. 

In 1932 he named his enlarged terri- 
tory Saudi Arabia—a kingdom of ap- 
proximately 280,000 square miles 
(somewhat larger than Texas) with a 
population of nearly 3,000,000. Except 
for the Imamate of Yemen on the South- 
west, every State which it touches is 
controlled by Britain and likely to be 
peppery mouthfuls for a land-hungry 
Arab King. With Yemen, an independ- 
ent State of 75,000 square miles and 
more than 2,000,000 population, Ibn 
Saud had already had several border 
squabbles. Last March he resolved to 
settle them. 


War: As a nucleus for his invading 
horde of Wahabis and tribal allies he 
had his small but efficient standing 
army. It is equipped with airplanes 
and motorized artillery, some units of 
which are said to be of British manu- 
facture. Ibn Saud has a Minister at 
London, and one of his chief advisers 
is Harry St. John Philby, British ex- 
plorer and writer. 

The desert king’s forces advanced 
south along the sultry coast of the 
Red Sea, scanty news dispatches indi- 
cated. In these hot lowlands they over- 
whelmed the Turkish-officered Yemeni 
who are more accustomed to fighting 
among the high mountain peaks of 
Yemen’s interior. 

The victorious Wahabis swept rapid- 
ly toward Hodeida, Yemen’s chief Red 
Sea port of 40,000 inhabitants. Seizing 
the city, they started inland over the 
road to Sana, the enemy capital. 

This picturesque walled city boasts 
48 mosques, contains upwards of 20,- 
000 residents, and nestles in a moun- 
tainous valley 7,250 feet above sea 
level. To reach it from Hodeida the in- 
vaders planned to blast their way 
through the Karn Al Wa’l Pass which 
threads through the mountains at a 
height of 9,000 feet. 

The fate of the Imam Yahya re- 
mained uncertain. Early reports that 
he had been assassinated in a civil war 
were contradicted by a message re- 
putedly sent by him from Sana. This 
dispatch, published by a Cairo news- 
paper, admitted a setback and be- 
sought King Fuad of Egypt to mediate 
the dispute. 

Fully as autocratic and probably as 
bloodthirsty as his rival, the Imam has 
ruled Yemen for 30 years. As insur- 
ance against revolt he holds one child 
hostage from every tribe in his realm. 
A swarthy, rugged man, he claims de- 
scent from the Queen of Sheba whose 
fabled beauty, however, his hard, 
scrubby-bearded face fails to echo. 


Yemeni hill men seldom dress their 
lean, dusky bodies above the waist. 
Their kinky hair falls to their shoul- 
ders. Enthusiastic warriors, they add 
color to their internecine battles by 
daubing themselves with indigo blue. 

The Imam apparently remained dis- 
creetly in his capital while the enemy 
invaded Yemen, allowing the Emir 
Seiful Islam, eldest of his twelve sons, 
to lead the defenders. / 


Interest: Adjoining Yemen on the 
south lies Aden, a British province, 
and a large area under British control. 
Aden, heavily fortified, guards the nar- 
row entrance to the Red Sea. Thus 
protecting Britdin’s trade with India 
and the Far-East via the Suez Canal, it 
forms a vital link in her chain of Em- 
pire.. 

Across the Red Sea from Yemen lies 
French Somaliland’ whose Port of Ji- 
bouti is the chief outlet for Abyssinia’s 
coffee, hides, and ivory. Yemen also 
faces Eritrea, an Italian colony in 
Africa which produces pearls and gold, 
and might prove useful in a conflict 
with either France or England. Italy 
is said to have lent the Imam money 
and provided some of his arms. 

Thus when the forces of Ibn Saud 
swarmed into Yemen, the three Euro- 
pean powers asked what he was up to. 
Britain and Italy consulted on the sit- 
uation and sent warships to Hodeida. 
Britain, said Sir John Simon to the 
House of Commons Monday, is strictly 
neutral. 

In reply to the powers’ questions, 
Ibn promised “justice,” which demands, 
apparently, that he conquer all of 
Yemen. His energetic son, it was an- 
nounced, expects to become its ruler 
and thus “bow to the will of our peo- 
ple.” 
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JAPAN: With 
Wars of Trade and Diplomacy 


Nation Seething 


Friends of Koki Hirota, Japanese For- 
eign Minister, say his flashing smile 
expresses good-will toward all the 
world. Reactionary Japanese militar- 
ists agree, but disapprove. The debo- 
nair diplomat is too anxious, they grum- 
ble, to please Western powers desirous 
of edging Japan out of her place in the 
sun. 


Gestures: Last week Lt. Gen. Heisuke 
Yanagawa, Vice Minister of War, 
marched grimly into the Foreign Office. 
The army, he announced flatly, refused 
to accept the mild rebuke which the 
American State Department adminis- 
tered to Japan following Tokyo’s blunt 
“hands-off-China” pronouncement. The 
Japanese Foreign Office, said General 
Yanagawa, must issue another state- 
ment. 

The “tiger,” as Japanese call the 
army, becomes ugly when snubbed. 
Worried foreign officials converged in 
a huddle to draft a new reply. To add 
to their cares came a message from 
Louis Barthou, French Foreign Min- 
ister. Paris had joined London and 
Washington in insisting that China’s 
door be left open. 

Next day Mr. Hirota sought tempo- 
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rarily to placate the super-patriotic 
army. Speaking at the annual meeting 
of the Governors of Prefectures—divi- 
sions of local government—he hinted 
Japan would oppose strenuously any 
concerted effort by other powers to 
make her modify her policy. “Japan is 
the principal protector of the stability 
and peace of Eastern Asia. It is Ja- 
pan’s mission to maintain peace and 
order in Eastern Asia in cooperation 
with other countries of the Far East.” 

He reiterated that Japan “cannot re- 
main silent when a third party disturbs 
relations between Japan and China.”’ He 
denounced “outside parties with selfish 
motives.” Then he added a warning 
that sounded like the utterance of a 
scowling war lord. ‘Acts and schemes 
on the part of China against Japan are 
fully expected to cease.” 


Ultimatum: Meanwhile, Japan’s ad- 
vances in foreign trade had alarmed 
her Western rivals almost as much as 
her belligerent gestures at home. The 
British Cabinet told Walter Runciman 
to see what he could do about it. 

A thin, outspoken man, he is presi- 
dent of the British Board of Trade, 
which corresponds roughly to the Amer- 
ican Department of Commerce. Long 
an advocate of strenuous measures 
against Japanese trade expansion, he 
handed the Japanese Ambassador a vir- 
tual ultimatum demanding that she 
limit her shipments of cloth and cheap 
beer into British territories. 

Washington moved more cautiously. 
The Department of Commerce merely 
made public a survey showing that 
Japanese exports to various South 
American countries had increased from 
100 to 1,000 per cent. But the figures 
spoke loudly when coupled with the 
disclosure that United States exports 
to the same markets declined in the 
last three years by 50 per cent. 

Monday, Mr. Runciman followed up 
his warning with decisive action. Im- 
port quotas on foreign-manufactured 
cotton piece goods and artificial silk 
were cut more than 50 per cent in all 
British Crown colonies. These include 
Ceylon, Hongkong, and British West 
Africa, but not India and Australia, 
which are better customers of Japan. 

But if necessary, Mr. Runciman said, 
quotas will be imposed on Japanese 


goods sent to the United Kingdom, - 


with which Japan last year had a fav- 
orable trade margin of £2,790,000 ($14,- 
229,000). Japanese industrialists ad- 
mitted that would hurt. The best an- 
swer, some said, would be a bitter trade 
war. 
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AUSTRIA: Dollfuss Now Fascist 
Dictator of Corporate State 


Last year the Austrian Parliament 
got into a squabble and gave Chancellor 
Engelbert Dollfuss an excuse to govern 
the nation by decree. Last week leg- 
islators met for a “suicide session,” 
meekly approved his dictatorship, and 
voted itself out of existence. 

They stood with bowed heads while 
their Speaker droned out: names - of 
members who had died since the last 
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meeting. He did not mention Koloman 
Wallisch, Socialist Deputy whom the 
government hanged last February. But 
72 empty seats on the extreme left re- 
minded the audience of former Socialist 
colleagues now imprisoned or in exile. 

Two Pan-Germans voiced an impas- 
sioned protest against the new Consti- 
tution which formally terminates Aus- 
trian democracy, and cast the only 
opposition votes. The remaining 76 
Deputies bestowed the blessing of le- 
gality on 471 decrees which the Chan- 
cellor made during the year. 

A few minutes after midnight the 
new Christian German Federal State 
made its first official act the signing of 
a concordat with the Vatican dealing 
with religion and education. Under the 
Constitution, Roman Catholicism be- 
comes a privileged church. 

May Day, Prince Ernst von Star- 
hemberg, Heimwehr (Fascist Home 
Guard) leader, swaggered through the 
ceremony that made him Vice Chan- 
cellor. Emil Fey, his predecessor in of- 
fice and Heimwehr associate, hid the 
jealousy he is said to feel for his chief 
and slipped quietly into his old post 
as Minister of Public Security. 

A troop of Fascists from Italy, whose 
Premier has long paid Heimwehr bills, 
rode to Vienna on motorcycles to cele- 
brate the founding of the new State. 
Stoned on the way by Communists, 
the visitors interrupted their trip to kill 
one of their assailants. 


FRANCE: Up Go the Barricades 


Once More in Paris Streets 


Forty-five years ago an international 
Socialist congress in Paris, seeking to 
force a holiday for oppressed workers, 
fixed May 1 as a day for demonstration. 
It thus became a day on which organ- 
ized workers celebrate triumphs and air 
grievances, often precipitating bloody 
riots. 

This year France faced May Day 
tensely. A riot, people whispered, might 
start a civil war. The Stavisky scandal, 
“Bloody Feb. 6,” and the recent gov- 
ernment pay and pensions cuts had 
stirred fierce resentment in millions of 
breasts. 

In Paris, Communists promised a 
general strike. Both Left and Right 
groups, newspapers said, were arming. 
Premier Gaston Doumergue had rein- 
forced the city’s 18,000 police and 13,- 
000 guards with 10,000 troops equipped 
with artillery, armored cars, and tanks. 

All day Paris listened for the tumult 
of revolution. But the general strike 
fizzled out. Police easily quelled sev- 
eral minor brawls and quietly dispersed 
a mob that wanted to march into the 
city. 

Parisians breathed easier and told 
each other it had been the quietest May 
Day in years. But. that night a trifling 
street affray developed into a vicious 
battle. 

In the slum section on the Left Bank 
of the Seine, Communists beat-up taxi 
drivers who defied the. general strike. 


@fhenthey. ripped up pavements and 


built a barricade to prevent cars from 
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leaving a garage. Police and guards, 
rushing into the district, met a wither- 
ing pistol fire and retreated to await re- 
inforcements. 

The street where the riot began ad- 
joins Joan of Arc City, a sprawling 
municipal tenement, housing 900 fami- 
lies. Here workers who have children 
rent small flats for from $6 to $8 a 
month. Long a Communist stronghold, 
it now became a fortress like those in 
Vienna which Socialists defended last 
February. From its buff-colored walls, 
tenants ripped doors and window frames 
and piled up more barricades. Then, 
setting the wood afire, they sniped busi- 
ly through the flames. 

Others fired from upper windows and 
rained down vases, stove lids, and other 
likely missiles on the luckless police 
who had orders not to fire. Four offi- 
cers received bullet wounds. More pru- 
dent and humane than the Vienna be- 
siegers, they quietly surrounded the 
block. At dawn they advanced behind 
motor buses, swarmed into the tene- 
ment, and arrested 138 residents. 

Nine found armed were thrown into 
jail. Others were promptly released. 
Disappointed in their failure to start a 
civil war, rioters thanked their stars 
that the Paris police were not so hard- 
boiled as the Viennese. 


“GERMAN SPY:” Polish Ex-Colonel 
Seized, “Particularly Active Agent’ 


Some time ago a loyal but poverty- 
stricken French army officer—author- 
ities are not giving his name—found 
himself critically short of cash. French 
army salaries are pitifully small, some- 
times not sufficient to buy even minor 
luxuries. Garrisoned in an Eastern 
frontier town, the officer noticed in the 
local paper a Parisian money-lender’s 
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King George, Attacked as Benefactor of Animals, Recently Gave Up Riding Spirited Mounts 


tempting advertisement. He answered 
it. 

Time passed. Then one day he found 
an envelope in his mailbox. He opened 
it, read it. It was a peculiar docu- 
ment. It was so peculiar that he took 
it hot foot to his commanding officer 
who grimly dispatched a telegram to 
the Surete Generale (France’s Scot- 
land Yard) in Paris. What the letter 
said was that the money-lender would 
pay good money for certain French 
military secrets. 

The Surete buzzed with excitement. 
The loyal officer received instructions. 
He was to arrange a rendezvous exact- 
ly as a poor man might do, pretend to 
give the plans as requested, and re- 
ceive the money. 

All this was done. The advertiser, 
who had first used the name “‘Tworyt,” 
waxed into a sentimental correspond- 
ence which he signed “Germaine.” Love 
terms cloaked his instructions. 

Rendezvous was made for the Tuiler- 
ies Gardens in Paris. The appointed 
day he was there, strolling casually 
under the plane trees. From a dis- 
tance, plain-clothes men watched. They 
saw the officer join a second figure, the 
money-lender. They saw envelopes 
exchanged. 

Then things happened. Rushing to 
taxicabs they followed their - quarry, 
who hurried unsuspectingly away. 
They wanted to see if he would join a 
confederate. When he did not, they 
closed in and arrested Stanislas Krauss, 
once a Polish Colonel, a “particularly 
active agent” in the German espionage 
system. He was thought to be the mas- 
ter mind behind both Josef Peter Moel- 
ler, already sentenced to two years in 
prison for spying, and an unidentified 
German now held in Metz. 

Krauss’s letters brought another 


name to light—that of Captain Georges 
Froge of the French Army. The Cap- 
tain, who has been under suspicion, 
was arrested at Belfort. He denied 
complicity. But the authorities were 
not satisfied. One reason Krauss gave 
for his money-lending advertisement 
was that he had lost the address of a 
valued collaborator. Police maintain he 
was looking for Captain Froge. 


BRITAIN: Children on Dole Fare 
Worse Than Dogs, Says M.P. 


Upper-class British dogs and cats, 
under the high patronage of His Maj- 
esty King George, fare better than the 
children of unemployed on the dole. 
With this charge, Aneurin Bevan, La- 
borite Member of Parliament, created 
turmoil in the stolid House of Com- 
mons last week. 


Mr. Bevan, a former miner, bran- 
dished the circular of a dog home in 
Surrey while he spoke. He read down 
the long list of rates, ranging from 9 
shillings ($2.30) a week for little dogs 
to 14 shillings ($3.58) for Great Danes 
and St. Bernards. 


“You are now getting close,’ the 
Speaker interrupted hotly, “to bringing 
the name of the soverign into this de- 
bate.” 


Amid the cries of “Privilege” that ac- 
company the rare violations of the an- 
cient rule, Mr. Bevan declared: “The 
sovereign of this country is the patron 
of this dogs’ home, and if there is any 
decency in this country, people would 
not say you can keep a child on 2 
shillings (51 cents) a week while a 
dog cannot be kept for less than 9 shil- 
lings.” 
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INTERRUPTION: Painter Spoke Out 
Because MacDonald “Was Driveling” 


Although he is 80, Adrian Stokes is 
less austere than the typical dignified 
artists who compose the Royal Acad- 
emy. Last week, at the brilliant dinner 
which celebrated the opening of the 
academy’s annual art exhibit, he fidget- 
ed with his liqueur while Prime Minis- 
ter Ramsay MacDonald discoursed at 
great length on the state of the nation. 

“Why not say something in praise of 
the present exhibition?” the old painter 
burst out. 

The Prince of Wales, more used to 
being bored, was delighted with the in- 
terruption. He asked who had spoken. 
The president of the academy ex- 
plained that it was the brother of the 
inventor of the trench mortar. ‘Now 
that’s something I do know something 
about,” the Prince gloated. 

Mr. Stokes, who believes that speak- 

SayeeTO ers at art dinners should give British 
Red Army Airmen Over Moscow: In a Show of Military Strength May art “a leg up,” remained unrepentant 
Day the Soviets Mustered 553 Fighting Planes Over Red Square about interrupting the Prime Minister, 
in spite of a written rebuke from the 
academy. “The fellow was driveling,” 

he said. 


a 
U.S.S.R.: Feasts and Music Mark 


Moscow Seasonal Celebration 


No riots mark May Day in the land 
of the Soviets. Instead it is a time of 
Communist carnival. Even Joseph 
Stalin, the grim dictator who lives an 
almost invisible life behind the Kremlin 
walls, emerged from his obscurity last 
week to entertain the country’s guests. 

Mustafa Kemal Pasha, who has 
made Turkey the proud ally of the 
Soviets, had sent a group of Turkish 
aviators to Moscow for the great Rus- 
sian feast. To honor them, Stalin and 
the Communist Political Bureau gave 
a luncheon in the Czar’s palace. 

ci Singing workers observed the Red 


SOVFOTO ii INTERNATIONAL id ‘ h ith ; 
Up From the Ranks to Head the Up From the Ranks to Head Cuban se ong er oc bn ea ge x ogen 


Red Army: Commissar Voroshiloff Army: Colonel Fulgencio Batista singer, joined a group dancing to an 


accordion. 

The only serious note in the long 
celebration was the army review. One 
hundred and sixty-five gigantic Rus- 
sian bombers, and 388 other military 
aircraft flew low over the gilt crowns 
on the Kremlin walls. Klementi Vor- 
oshiloff, war Commissar, mounted 
Lenin’s Tomb on the Red Square and 
administered to the ‘sons of the toiling 
masses” the oath of allegiance ‘‘to the 
last drop of blood.” 


CUBA: Batista Charged With 
Contempt in Student Slaying 


Col. Fulgencio Batista, who in the 
past year has smiled and shot his way 
from the lowly rank of sergeant in the 
Cuban Army to its Chief of Staff, con- 
tinued to be chief actor in the blood- 
drenched drama of Cuba last week. 

inTernationa, ednesday the Supreme Court at Ha- 


Quick on the Trigger in Havana: Cuban Soldiers Carrying vana ordered his indictment on con- 
Off Wounded During Street Fighting in the Disturbed Capital tempt charges for failure to produce 
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two army officers and two privates for 
trial in the civil courts who are charged 
with causing the death of a student. 

In stature Colonel Batista is not in 
proportion to the towering bulk of his 
political influence, largely maintained 
through his dominion over the island’s 
army. He is short and stocky. He is 
also diplomatically pro-American. His 
friends doubt he will deign to an- 
swer the indictment, which is based on 
the charge that he deliberately post- 
poned the surrender of the defendants 
until the “decree law’ was in force. 
This provides that army men shall be 
tried before a military court. 

Havana’s May Day celebration 
brought more slaughter. One man was 
killed, six others wounded. Ludovico 
Moreno, one of the chief demonstrators 
for labor, was whisked away by police. 

Crowds gathered, and a procession 
was formed of his outraged friends and 
followers. Police had killed him, they 
shouted. Prominent at the head was 
Antonio Gonzalez, a student and pri- 
vate secretary to Galvino Galvez, Gov- 
ernor of Santa Clara Province. The 
troops opened fire, and young Gonzalez 
fell dead. 


- 
GERMANY: Paper Suspended for 
Giving Requested Criticism 


“Just a Word, Herr Reichminister, 
Please.” 

Under this disarming caption, the 
Gruene Post, a popular weekly of the 
House of Ulistein, presumed to comply 
with Propaganda Minister Paul Joseph 
Goebbels’s (see cover) recent request 
that the lapdog German press show its 
courage and offer the Nazis ‘“‘construc- 
tive criticism.” 

Ehm Welk, the editor, is author of 
“Kreuzabnahme” (The Descent from 
the Cross), revolutionary drama con- 
sidered one of the finest German plays 
of 1929. Using his pen name of Thomas 
Trimm, he announced in the Gruene 
Post last week that he would rather 
write than call on a Minister who “lives 
in a large house with 1,000 rooms in 
which sit 1,000 men, and which also 
contains 1,000 waiting rooms wherein 
probably 10,000 men are already wait- 
ing.” 

Every week the paper had dutifully 
distributed photographs of swastika- 
decorated Nazis. It had ardently cam- 
paigned for the German home. But 
that could not save it. A recently pub- 
lished short story with a Jewish charac- 
ter figured heavily on the debit side. 

The irate Propaganda Minister, who 
in public appearances is always ac- 
companied by an armed bodyguard, 
bitterly resented the hint that he is not 
accessible to the people. The 1,000 
rooms suggested to him “an alien- 
racial bureaucratic system.” 

He suspended the paper for three 
months—a suppression that will prob- 
ably prove fatal, further weakening the 
whole Ulistein press, whose proprietors 
have already paid heavily for their 
Jewish blood. 

Two days later “courageous” Herr 
Welk landed in. a concentration camp. 
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LANDIS: James M., Missionary 
To the Wall Street Investor 


In the suave, luxurious Princeton of 
the Scott Fitzgerald (‘This Side of Par- 
adise’’) epoch, an undergraduate called 
“Chink,” or James M. Landis, worked 
his way through that world of hard- 
headed flappers and soft-hearted philos- 
ophers as a justice of the peace. 

Part of his judicial duties in the col- 
lege town was ladling out fines to 
brokers’ sons caught speeding. Now he 
regulates the financiers themselves. At 
34 he is a Federal Trade Commissioner, 
prime author of the Securities Act, a 
possible guardian of the looming (see 
page 27) Stock Exchange Bill, and a 
New Dealer of expanding renown. 

Landis was nicknamed “Chink” for 
two reasons. In the first place he has 
the spare, tight-skinned skull that mild- 
ly suggests the Oriental, and, in the 
second place, because he was actually 
born in the Orient. The place was To- 
kyo, where his father was a Presbyter- 
ian missionary. But to _ schoolboys, 
that’s a place Chinks come from, He 
first set eyes on this country in 1913 
when his parents decided to send him 
to Mercersburg Academy (where Cal- 
vin Coolidge’s sons were educated). 

A combination of Presbyterian mis- 


sionary zeal and a thorough knowledge 
of old-fashioned methods of promotion 
gained in the law accounts for the Lan- 
dis bias against flagrant stock gam- 
bling. But he’s no teetotaler about 
properly labeled games of hazard. 
Bridge and penny-ante have kept him 
up till dawn on many an occasion. 

At Princeton Landis led the class of 
’21. Before the war ended he took some 
months out to do Y. M. C. A. work with 
the British troops. Then he went to 
Harvard Law School, where a slew of 
bright young barristers were being in- 
cubated for public service by Felix 
Frankfurter, alma pater of a great deal 
of the New Deal’s legislation. 

Landis was a great success in the 
Cambridge classrooms. And he did 
pretty well at the bridge tables-in Lin- 
coln’s Inn, a club where future Brain 
Trusters used to gather to do a little 
social relaxing in a planned way. 

Justice Brandeis, the Great Dissenter, 
picked Landis as the Harvard Law 
School’s 1924 man-of-the-year, took 
him as his secretary, and gave him a 
chance to see the mainsprings of 
American justice for a time. That’s 
an annual custom. His year over, 
Landis went back to Cambridge and 
became a full professor at 29. 

His career was under way. All his 
experience was valuable—his mission- 
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ary background, brilliance in social 
analysis and the law, experience under 
the Justice who, in “Other People’s 
Money,” had arraigned American fi- 
nance. At Harvard Landis taught a 
celebrated course in contract law. He 
was ready to take part in the leader- 
ship of American life as soon as the 
political parade caught up to him. 

Last Spring his chance came. The 
law that would carry out President 
Roosevelt’s demand to “make the seller 
beware” in floating securities went 
askew in the drafting. Felix Frank- 
furter saying he had the man to do the 
job right sent Landis to Washington. 

With two of his former Harvard 
colleagues, Tom Corcoran of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. and Ben 
Cohen of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, Landis set to work. The re- 
sult was a piece of legislation which 
New Dealers jubilantly regarded as 
so air-tight that no corporation lawyer 
in the world could sift through it. 

But a howl of lamentation went up 
from Wall Street. Young Landis was 
compared to Albert Einstein. It was 
said that he was one of three men in 
the world who could understand the 
Securities Act. Corporation lawyers 
couldn’t sift through it because they 
couldn’t make head or tail of it, said 
Landis’s critics. Business men de- 
clared its provisions were so harsh that 
it offered a happy hunting ground for 
shysters, who could bring suits whole- 
sale against the issuers of securities. 
So high did feeling run that a long 
campaign against it was begun, re- 
sulting this week in plans for pulling 
the fiercest of its teeth. 

But Mr. Roosevelt was not displeased 
apparently. While the wails and cries 
were still rising to heaven from Wall 
Street and other financial centers, he 
decided the Harvard Professor was 
fitted for still another job. 

Landis was back in Cambridge plan- 
ning to run for City Council when news 
came that the President had appointed 
him to the Federal Trade Commission 
to take part in the Securities Act. 

“Are you a friend of the Presi- 
dent’s?” a reporter asked him. 

“TI doubt if he would know me if we 
were to meet,” Landis said. But he 
took the job and went down to find 
himself a house in old Alexandria, 
across and down the Potomac from the 
capital, where he will live with his 
wife, Stella Dalloway McGhee, and 
their two children. 

He is a leader now in the group of 
young lawyers and journalists who 
meet in one another’s houses to talk 
rapturously of the New Deal. Landis 
likes to sit up late, gesticulating and 
screwing up his face as he gets excited. 
The law—and the brutally glowing 
works of William Faulkner—are his 
favorite topics of talk. 

He’ll hardly have to go back to Har- 
vard for his tenth Law School reunion 
in June, so many of his classmates are 
in Washington. Everywhere he looks, 
there they are, busy reshaping the 
course of America, not minding partic- 
ularly when someone revives the an- 
tique witticism that calls them “Frank- 
furter’s Hot Dogs.” 
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“GHOST” FATHERS: Children 
Provided for the Childless 


“This is to certify that of my own 
free will and volition I have requested 
to artificially inseminate 
my wife with the sperm of a male to 
be selected by him. This request has 
been made with the full knowledge and 
consent of my wife..... 

“Since it is not possible for me to 
procreate, I believe that our mutual 
happiness and the well being of my 
wife will be best served by her being 
artificially inseminated. Whatever off- 
spring will result from this treatment 
will be accepted by me as my own.” 

Childless married couples who march 
into New York’s Marriage Consultation 
Center, (sponsored by the Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes’s Community Church), 
and sign this document are then re- 
ferred to physicians for treatment sup- 
posed to result in childbirth. Though 
there are an estimated 150 children 





nated thirteen women. Eight have 
borne children, and five are expectant 
mothers. In this singular group are 
two professional women who wanted 
children, but did not want to marry. 

The fathers, selected by Dr. Sey- 
mour from a list of blood donors, were 
given the usual fee of $150 for their 
services. They will never know the 
names of the mothers of their flesh and 
blood children. Sperm is collected from 
three men; which will be the father, 
only the doctor knows. 

Most childless marriages are due 
either to obstruction in generative or- 
gans, a local acidity which destroys 
cells, or low fertility. When one parent 
is of low fertility and the other of high 
fertility, children generally result nor- 
mally. But in cases of low fertility of 
both parents or complete sterility of 
one, artificial insemination is neces- 
sary. 

In case of low fertility of both par- 
ents (general ratio: men 40 per cent, 
women 60 per cent) artificial insemi- 
nation from the husband will usually 
produce normal, healthy children. In 
case of sterility of one parent a more 





UNDERWOOD 


Mrs. Lillian Lauricella of Long Island, N. Y., Childless for 
Eight Years, Is Twice Blessed by Artificial Insemination 


born annually by this process in the 
United States, a single case which 
popped into the press last week made 
national news. It was that of Mr. and 
Mrs. Salvatore Lauricella of Lawrence, 
L. I., Mrs. Lauricella had twins. 

For eight years the Italian motor 
mechanic and his dark, slight wife 
were childless. Then one day, almost 
a year ago, Lauricella complained of 
his plight to Dr. Frances Seymour, a 
Medical College of Virginia graduate 
who kept her car in his garage. 

For a year she had performed arti- 
ficial inseminations and had several 
lusty exhibits to prove their efficacy. 
To her office came the Lauricellas. 
When the press discovered the Lauri- 
cella tvvins, five-and-a-half pound Vic- 
toria and seven-and-a-half pound Mari- 
lyn born three weeks ago, Dr. Seymour 
broke her professional silence, 

In two years’ time she-has impreg- 


delicate problem is presented. If all 
moral and mystical objections are over- 
ridden, medical men must then find a 
“ghost” father. 

Almost invariably such men are se- 
lected from lists of blood donors. They 
must undergo thorough physical ex- 
amination and must be ready for sec- 
ond, third, or fourth donations in case 
the woman is of such low fertility that 
she is not made immediately pregnant. 

When informed of the press furore 
created in the United States, Norman 
Hale, British head of the World League 
for Sex Reform, observed: “Many in 
the aristocracy are descendants of arti- 
ficially inseminated women. The prac- 
tice is so old and so well known here 
that I cannot understand the excite- 
ment It is well known that 
the late Jervois Aarons provided heirs 
for a considerable number of aristo- 
cratic British families ..... 
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THYMUS: Rowntree’s Research 
Shows Gland Speeds Maturity 


Prowling around in the mysterious 
human body, medical men have sorted 
out one by one a few facts about duct- 
less glands—the vastly important se- 
cretive organs that dump their juices di- 
rectly into the blood stream and de- 
termine what kinds of minds and bod- 
ies men shall have. 

The most mysterious of all—one 
which kept its secrets locked in its 
flabby, grayish mass until last week 
—was the thymus, a “baffling badge 
on our hearts.” It is known to gour- 
mets when it comes from calves. Fried 
in butter with a little garlic and white 
wine and weil doused with caper 
sauce, it is called sweetbreads. 

Early thymus researchers thought 
the gland retarded sexual maturity. 
Experimental animals from which the 
gland had been removed matured ear- 
lier. They also found the gland, about 
the size of a walnut in youngsters at 
the age of puberty, all but disappeared 
with maturity. This looked promising. 
Yet an extract made from sweetbreads 
and pumped into laboratory animals 
accomplished nothing. 

The reason for all this baffling busi- 
ness was that none of the experiment- 
ers went far enough. Then Dr. Leon- 
ard George Rowntree, the 51-year-old 
Mayo Clinic researcher, started to 
work. The results of his early Mayo 
and later Philadelphia work as head 
of the Philadelphia Institute for Medi- 
cal Research, were announced last 
week. 

His work checked the findings of 
others that rats were not apparently 
affected by thymus injections. Then 
he injected the children of the injected 
ones. They too seemed to be normal. 
Still patient he waited for the third 
generation. Things began to clear up 
when a 29-day-old fourth generation 
rat became a father, and a 42-day-old 
third generation rat became a mother. 
—This despite the fact that the usual 
rat age for producing young is 60 days. 

Joyful at finding thymus hastened 
maturity, Dr. Rowntree felt his discov- 
ery might help cattle men anxious to 
have their stock reach full growth 
while still at the calf age. But he felt 
it unlikely that many human parents 
would care to undergo thymus injec- 
tions so that their grandchildren might 
become fathers and mothers at 8. 

Meanwhile more thymus news was 
made last week in New York by one 
of the world’s greatest endocrinologists 
—Dr. Oscar Riddle of the Carnegie In- 
stitution. When presented with the an- 
nual American Institute gold medal 
along with Dr. E. V. McCollum for his 
gland work, he took occasion to add a 
few more missing pieces to the thymus 
puzzle. 

He told how he has isolated the thy- 
mus hormone and named it thymovi- 
dine. In his work he had used pigeons 
instead of rats. Ripping thymus glands 
from his birds he watched them lay 
eggs without any whites. Then he 
treated them with thymovidine, which 
he prepared from ox glands but which 





he has yet to produce in a pure state. 
When his birds started laying whole 
eggs again he was jubilant. He 
“stepped out upon lighter, more ex- 
hilarating air...” 


* 
CROSLEY RADIO: Huge Station 
Opened by Roosevelt’s Finger 


In the White House one night last 
week President Roosevelt touched a 
gold key. President Wilson had used 
it to open the Panama Canal twenty 
years ago. This time, at exactly 9:03 
P.M., it was supposed to open the 
world’s most powerful radio station— 
the 500,000-watt plant owned by the 
Crosley Radio Corp. of Cincinnati. 
When the key was pressed, no crooners 
crooned and no bands blared, because 
it tock nearly an hour to warm up the 
twenty station power tubes that cost 
$1,650 each. 

That expense is nothing today to 
Crosley’s gigantic (6 feet 3) young 
president, Powel Crosley Jr. But 
the transmitter and the radio and re- 
frigerator business he now conducts 
all came about because in 1921 he con- 
sidered himself too poor to pay $135 
for a radio for his son. So he bought 
himself a screw driver and some wire 
and some bakelite, put a set together, 
and was overjoyed to hear through his 
earphones a phonograph a mile away 
rasping ‘“Dardenella.” 


Although Crosley Corporation stu- 


dios are in Cincinnati, broadcasting 
equipment is 22 miles away in little 
Mason, Ohio. For those who motored 
out last week to gape at the station, 
guides had a plethora of figures. The 
single needle-like tower is 831 feet 
high—276 feet higher than the Wash- 
ington Monument. The vast 135-ton 
steel structure sits in a single, porce- 
lain dish to insulate it from the ground. 

Electricity at 33,000 volts is fed in- 
to the station in sufficient quantities to 
light a town of 100,000. Should a 
household consumer have to pay for this 
amount of power at the average home 
rates, his yearly bill would be in the 
neighborhood of $1,500,000. During 
experimental hours, Crosley technicians 
had much difficulty with Mason resi- 
dents. Their station broadcast so much 
power that when household light 
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switches were shut off, lights went on 
burning. The reason was that the 
household systems picked up sufficient 
free electricity from the station to light 
their lights. By rewiring their houses, 
Mason residents now have their 
switches working again. 

More powerful broadcasting plants 
suffer less from static. Such power- 


ful stations as WLW and the proposed 
500,000-watt station of John L. (“Goat 
Gland’’) Brinkley literally shove their 
programs through interference. 
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Crosley Radio Corp.’s “World’s Loudest” Broadcasting Plant at Mason, 


Ohio, Will Use 1,000,000 Gallons Daily of Water Cooling Its Tubes 
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Parisian Police Agents Display Short Tempers Human Jackstraws in Madison Square Garden, New York: 
Before May Day in Arresting a Communist Speaker Champion, Who Utters Sounds of Pain and Disapproval 4 
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AMALGAMATED 
Despite an Ugly Spill, Klein of Frankfurt Won His Race in 
the International Motorcycle Speed Tests in Hamburg, Germany 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Forces to Conquer an $800,000 Waterfront Blaze in 
8, Including a Fleet of Fire Boats, and 300 Firemen 
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ork: @Steele, Challenger, Clamps a Toe Hold on Jim Browning, The Final Second of the 1934 Kentucky Derby With 
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PULITZER PRIZE: Ten “Bests” 
In Year’s Letters Honored 


The annual Pulitzer Prize squabble 
has recently become almost as head- 
line-grabbing as the prize awards them- 
selves. The year 1934 is no exception. 
Although the awards were not present- 
ed until this Monday at the Columbia 
School of Journalism in New York, 
newspapers and magazines were sup- 
plied with the list of winners a week 
earlier, so that they might write bio- 
graphical and background stories for 
their readers. Trouble started when 
Walter Winchell, gossip columnist, an- 
nounced the play award exactly one 
week early. 

His accurate prediction was that 
Sidney Kingsley’s “Men in White,” 
the operating-room drama of a young 
surgeon torn between a profitable ca- 
reer as a politico-social surgeon and a 
life as an uncorrupted scientist, would 
win the drama prize. As soon as this 
fact was the property of all interested 
people, the Pulitzer Prize Drama jury 
—Walter Prichard Eaton, Clayton 
Hamilton, and Austin Strong—waded 
in. They said their unanimous choice 
had been Maxwell Anderson’s play, 
“Mary of Scotland,” and that their de- 
cision had been overridden by the ad- 
visory board, and the coveted prize 
handed to the other play. 

Next bone of contention was the 
novel selection. Jurors thought Helen 
C. White’s story of thirteenth-century 
Italy, “A Watch in the Night,” should 
win the $1,000. Again the advisory 
board overruled the judges and handed 
the prize, and the opportunity to sell 
thousands more copies, to Caroline 
Miller’s “Lamb in His Bosom.” 

Less fighting surrounded other 
awards, for the simple reason that few 
people knew much about the winners. 
Some of them: 


Journalism: “For the most disinter- 
ested and meritorious public service 
rendered by an American newspaper 
during the year,” the little Medford 
(Ore.) Mail Tribune was handed $500 
and was moved into a niche in the 
newspaper Hall of Fame. 

Its rip-roaring good - government 
prize-winning campaign roused the 
local citizens. The tale of horse whip- 
pings, ballot burnings, and murder 
reads like a chapter from a Dashiell 
Hammett detective novel. The fire of 
the reformer and a willingness to fight 
even before any hats were dropped 
burned as brightly in the paper’s cru- 
sading editor, Robert W. Ruhl, as it 
ever did in Joseph Pulitzer, the prize 
founder. 

A few years after he finished Har- 
vard (1903), Ruhl borrowed money 
from his Rockford, Ill., sock-making 
father and went West to buy a news- 
paper. The 1933 New Year’s resolu- 
tion of the 54-year-old editor—who is 
now, he says, “bald as a goose egg and 
thin as a pipe stem”—was to bust the 
so-called “Good Government Congress,” 
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a local organization trying to grab 
control of Jackson County. 

The mouthpieces of the congress 
were Ruhl’s rival paper, The Daily 
News, and the smaller weekly, The 
Pacific Record-Herald. Savagely they 
campaigned for their candidates and 
managed to elect the weekly’s editor 
as County Judge and another candi- 
date Sheriff. The plan, working nicely 
for a while, was to have L. A. Banks, 
editor of The Daily News, appointed 
County Commissioner. This was balked 
when the outgoing judge appointed an- 
other man. Then trouble started. 

Under the driving force of Mr. Ruhl, 
a recount of the Sheriff vote was au- 
thorized. Immediately Banks, villain 
of the piece, called a mass meeting at 
the court house. Haranguing his fol- 
lowers, he threatened to lead a revolu- 
tion unless opposing County Commis- 
sioners and a Circuit Judge resigned. 
They, backed by Ruhl, refused. Next 
step of the Good Government Con- 
gress was an indoor meeting in the 

















BALTIMORE SUN 


With Pride,” 


“California Points 
the Bitter, Pulitzer Prize Cartoon 


court house during which the vault 
was broken into and 10,000 Sheriff bal- 
lots stolen and burned. 

Flatly Ruhl demanded and got the 
arrest of the County Judge, the Sher- 
iff, the Mayor of a near-by town, the 
business manager of The News, the 
secretary of the Good Government Con- 
gress, and thirteen others. When a 
deputy was sent to the home of The 
News’s editor, Banks shot him dead. 

In The Mail Tribune Ruhl let go a 
blast of sharp editorials. Banks was 
sent to the penitentiary for life. Four- 
teen others got lesser sentences. 


Editorial: Not nearly as spectacular 
as The Mail Tribune’s campaign was 
the year’s best editorial, written by 
stout Edwin P. Chase, an old-time 
newspaper man of Atlantic, Iowa. Writ- 
ing editorials for 31 years on his little 
Atlantic News-Telegraph, he finally 
won tb: $500 prize with ‘Where Is Our 
Money?” 

On Dec. 2, 1933, when William Ran- 
dolph Hearst was making a nation- 
wide speech on “Where Is Our Money?” 
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Chase told his readers where he thought 
it had gone. First he pointed out the 
absurdity of boom-time Iowa land 
prices of $400 an acre—a price that 
would not allow a 6 per cent return even 
at peak prices for farm products. Then 
he told how farmers demanded new 
cars every year and how they voted 
bond issues to pay for buildings they 
didn’t need. His conclusion: ‘Where 
is our money? The answer is not 
difficult. It can be told in one short 
sentence: We spent it.” 


Cartoon: This year’s cartoon prize 
went to a Pulitzer “alumnus’— Ed- 
mund Duffy of the Baltimore Sun. Hav- 
ing ‘won the cartoon prize in 1930, 
“Duff” Duffy captured it this year with 
his fine, bitter drawing “California 
Points With Pride—’” which shows 
Governor Rolph saluting the cadavers 
of the two kidnapers lynched in Decem- 
ber. 

The son of a Jersey City policeman, 
Duffy, a cocky Irishman, went across 
the Hudson River to study at the Art 
Students League in New York. 

Today “Duff” Duffy is definitely in 
the first flight of cartoonists, along 
with Daniel R. Fitzpatrick of The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and Rollin 
Kirby of The New York World-Tele- 
gram. Now 35, Duffy has worked on 
The Sun since 1924. 


Foreign Correspondence: One of the 
Fourth Estate’s most glamorous tales 
is the one about this year’s winner for 
“distinguished service as a foreign or 
Washington cqrrespondent”—Frederick 
T. Birchall of The New York Times. 

Sixty-four years old, “Freddy” Birch- 
all has a Vandyke-bearded head sit- 
ting on a bounding rubber-ball body. 
Lately it has been bounding out of 
The Time’s Berlin headquarters all 
over Germany, Austria, and France. 
Recognition of his foreign correspond- 
ence, unquestionably the most spar- 
kling produced in 1933-34, came as a 
great surprise both to Birchall and his 
employers. 

Just after he got cable notice that 
his trenchant and frequently barbed 
Nazi reports had won him the Pulitzer, 
Birchall left Germany. At Cologne, he 
was stopped and “searched to the skin” 
for possible money or other contraband. 
“Heil, Hitler!” said the searcher, who 
found nothing. “Well, er—not quite, but 
cheerio anyway,” said Birchall, pro- 
ceeding to Paris. 

After more than twenty confining 
years on a desk job—for a while as 
acting managing editor of The Times 
—no one though it likely he could ever 
come back as a writer. Then, in Jan- 
uary, 1932, he went off to Europe. 
With no special assignment, he could 
wander over the Continent picking 
whatever situations he wanted to write 
about. That Mr. Birchall had profited 
by mistakes he had seen other writers 
make was amply evidenced by his 
first dispatches on the Austrian situa- 
tion. Full and clear, they displayed an 
amazing feeling for the details that 
most correspondents either ignore or 
consider unimportant. 

English-born, Mr. Birchall went to 
Cambridge, then emigrated to the 
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WIDE WORLD 


Frederick Birchall Who “Pip Pipped” 
His Way to a Pulitzer Prize 


- - « And Robert W. Ruhl, “Bald as a 
Goose Egg,” Who Fought For His 


The “Men in White” Whose Dramatic Operation Scene 


Helped Their Play 


WIDE WORLD 
Caroline Miller, Author of the 
Cream of the Novel Crop 


to Be Considered 1934's Best 


wi be 
- « « And Tyler Dennett, Who Penned 
the Winning Biography, “John Hay” 


United States when he was 26. After 
working on several newspapers, he 
landed on Charles A. Dana’s old New 
York Sun, where he met Carr Van 
Anda. When Van Anda went to The 
Times, Birchall soon followed. 

Despite residence in the United States 
for 38 years, Birchall still has a thick 
Lancashire accent. His talk is always 
full of pip-pips, and cheerios. Dogs, 
cats, canaries, parrakeets and friends 
help fill his Hudson River home at 
Riverdale. 


Others: “For a distinguished ex- 
ample of a reporter’s work” the prize 
was awarded to Royce Brier of The 
San Francisco Chronicle for his ac- 
count of the San Jose lynching. Let- 
ters prizes were given to Herbert Agar 
for his book on Presidents, “The Peo- 
ple’s Choice,” and to Tyler Dennett in 
the biography section for his “John 
Hay.” The verse prize was given to 
Robert Hillyer for “Collected Verse.” 

One-year traveling scholarships ($1,- 
500) in journalism were given to three 
Pulitzer School students: Fred Gruin 
of North Bergen, N. J., Harold A. Be- 
zazian of Chicago, and Betty Turner of 
Oakland, Calif. The music scholarship 
was given to Percival Price of Ottawa, 
Canada, the art scholarship to Cathal 
O’Toole of Long Island City, N. Y. 


LIVING AGE: Scholarly Monthly 
Looks Back on Its 90 Years 


Though it is not on sale at most 
newsstands, there are few periodicals 
better known to savants than The Liv- 
ing Age—the scholarly, beautifully 
printed magazine which is 90 years old 
this Friday. The first issue, edited and 
published in Boston by Eliakim Lit- 
tell, great-grandfather of Robert Lit- 
tell, the New York dramatic critic, an- 
nounced the magazine’s purpose: 

“The steamship has brought Europe, 
Asia, and Africa into our neighborhood 
and will greatly multiply our connec- 
tions . . . with all parts of the world, 
so... it becomes every intelligent 
American to be informed ... of the 
conditions in foreign countries.” 

Since then such men as Thackeray, 
Carlyle, Trollope, Bulwer-Lytton, Rus- 
kin, and a host of others have informed 
intelligent Americans of foreign condi- 
tions. Most of The Living Age’s mate- 
rial is translated from scores of for- 
eign newspapers and magazines that 
pour into its New York office. 

The present editor of the magazine is 
Boston-born and Harvard-educated 
Quincy Howe, who got his job in 1924. 
Dynamic and liberal, he has pushed The 
Age’s circulation up to 5,500, largely 
among bankers, professors, and editors. 

The greatest feather in his editorial 
cap was bringing news of the interna- 
tional armament ring into American 
print. Starting in September, 1931, he 
has periodically run armament stories 
from such publications as the Prague 
Neue Weltbuhne, the Paris Crapouillot, 
and from pamphlets published by the 
British Union of Democratic Control 
that have recently created a Congres- 
sional and press furore. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: Columbia Puts Out Two 
Movies With Borrowed Stars 


“No Greater Glory,” taken from Fer- 
enc Molnar’s novel published in 1907, 
is not the first time Columbia Pictures 
Corp. has staked its reputation on 
youngsters. In 1921, one year after it 
entered the movie industry, under the 
name of Cohn, Brandt and Cohn Film 
Sales Co., its first picture was a two- 
reel comedy based on the Hallroom 
boys, a comic strip of the day. 

But the crude, two-reel comedy of 
those early days is a far cry from the 
finished production of “No Greater 
Glory” depicting the zest with which 
youngsters fight for their honor and 
small rights. Mr. Molnar’s novel is an- 
ti-war propaganda. 

In the movie, the propaganda is for- 
tunately lost sight of in the excellent 
portrayal of pathos and idealism of lit- 
tle boys. George Breakston, aged 11, 
who plays the part of the only private 
in a childish army, is the finest of all 
this large cast of children. 

Another Columbia production of the 
week deserving special attention is 
“Twentieth Century,” starring John 





CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





SUCCESS AT ANY PRICE (RKO). Douglas 
Fairbanks Jr. plays the harsh role of an 
advertising genius who messes up the lives 
of all for the sake of money. 

DOUBLE DOOR (Paramount). A _ splendid 
thriller taken from the play by this name, 
with Mary Morris as the crazy old maid. 

WHIRLPOOL (Columbia). A good production 
of a trite tale of a self-sacrificing convict, 
Played by Jack Holt. 

MANHATTAN MELODRAMA (MGM). Clark 
Gable and Myrna Loy, as gambler and 
lady friend, cannot save this sorry story 
of a district attorney who convicts his 
friend of murder. 











Barrymore and Carole Lombard. The 
stage satire of the same name is left 
intact and Barrymore, as the tempera- 
mental director harassed by whims of 
his leading lady, is again a finished com- 
edian. 

Columbia Pictures Corp., has recent- 
ly leaped into well deserved fame. Dur- 
ing the past two years it has produced 
such winners as “Lady for a Day,” 
(awarded the Motion Picture Academy 
of Arts and Science prize), and “Sisters 
Under the Skin.” 

As the company is not encumbered 
with theatres or a great many actors 
under contract, it has managed to keep 
out of the red throughout the depres- 
sion. Actors are borrowed from other 
companies and put to excellent use un- 
der the apt handling of such producers 
as Frank Borzage and Frank Capra. 

In 1928 it made its first talkie, “The 
Donovan Affair,” featuring Jack Holt. 
A few years ago, Columbia went in for 
Westerns, but none of these thrillers 
are promised in its future releases. In 
May it will present “The Party’s Over,” 
“The Most Precious Thing In Life,” and 
“Hell Cat.” 

Columbia magnates have been lucky 


Five Stage Revivals on Broadway Together: Left, Scene From 
Gilbert-Sullivan’s “Iolanthe;” Right, Noel Coward’s “Bittersweet” 


Another Broadway Revival: Ibsen’s “The Lady From the 
Sea” Produced Last Week With Modernistic Stage Settings 


Savoyards and Shaw Set to Music Return: Left, “Pirates of 
Penzance”; Right, the Eternally Fresh “Chocolate Soldier” 
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in their scenario writer Jo Swerling, 
who has been with them since 1929. 
Formerly with Scripps-Howard, Mr. 
Swerling wrote several plays, includ- 
ing “The Kibitzer.” Since joining Co- 
lumbia he has shown his skill by adapt- 
ing such productions as “It Happened 
One Night,” “Ladies of Leisure,” and, 
topping them all, ‘““No Greater Glory.” 


* 
STAGE: New “Ah, Wilderness!’’ 
Cast Headed by Will Rogers 


The Curran Theatre in San Fran- 
cisco had been sold out weeks in ad- 
vance. Will Rogers was to star in 
Eugene O’Neill’s play, “Ah, Wilder- 
ness!” (see cover). ; 

Mr. Rogers announced that he did 
not intend “to try to improve on O’- 
Neill.” His public, flocking to the 
opening last week, was dubious. It 
hardly seemed possible that the homely 
humorist could perform for a whole 
evening without bursting into his ex- 
temporaneous wit. 

But in the role of Nat Miller, father 
of a happy, small-town family, he kept 
to his lines as effectively as does George 
M. Cohan in the New York production 
still playing to crowded houses. 

The comedy is without a hint of the 
neurotic touch, so prominent in O’Neill’s 
work. The shrewd, simple philosophy of 
Nat Miller might have been written for 
Mr. Rogers, so easily does he slip into 
the part and make it his own. The 
play shows the quiet humdrum exist- 
ence of village life. Through Nat 
Miller’s common sense and sensibility, 
emotional snags are righted, and life 
is kept on an even keel. 

At one time Mr. Rogers was a fixture 
in musical comedy. This is his first 
straight role. Born in Oologah (now 
Claremore), Indian Territory (now 
Oklahoma), 1879, he made his first 
appearance on the stage at Hammer- 
stein’s Roof Garden, New York, in 1905. 
Ten years later he was the attraction 
in “Hands Up” and continued his up- 
ward journey in popularity, making 
trips to London, and somehow finding 
time to write a few books. In 1918 he 
entered the movies. 

He never stops talking. He uses al- 
most anyone as a trial horse for a new 
gag. If it gets a favorable reaction, 
he uses it later in his work. This sun- 
tanned comedian with wide-awake blue 
eyes has graying brown hair always 
rumpled and falling over one eye. 
Polo and golf are among his favorite 
sports—and he seldom stops talking 
while enjoying them. 

“JIG SAW:” The Theatre Guild must 
have felt in need of relaxation after a 
long Winter of five ambitious produc- 
tions and have decided to go on a holi- 
day. Last Monday with their final 
offering of the season at the Ethel 
Barrymore Theatre, the organization 
gave itself up to an evening of innocent 
merriment. 

Spring Byington and Ernest Truex 
appeared as middle-aged sophisticates, 
happily living in sin. Miss Byington 
has also been playing around with a 
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delectable young philanderer. Suddenly 
she finds life complicated by her young 
daughter Julie, who returns from a con- 
vent in France. Daughter no sooner 
sees mother’s beau than she starts 
dreaming of home and children. A bat- 
tle ensues, during which Eliot Cabot, as 
the bone of contention, wanders about 
in an embarrassed daze. 

Julie (Gertrude Flynn) is adamant. 
She insists she can make a good man 
out of the young philanderer in spite 
of his feeble protests that to be good 
has never been one of his ambitions. 

After two acts of female warfare, 
youth wins out, and the old sinners 
settle down with their cronies, Cora 
Witherspoon and Charles Richman, to 
a life of jig saw puzzles and bridge. 
The plot is thin. But with four such 
perfect comedians in the cast, the 
audience is kept constantly chortling. 





BROADCASTS THIS WEEK 








Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures P.M. 


*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time, one hour earlier 
than Daylight Saving Time. 


MAY 11: 

Bruno Walter conducting Schubert’s 
Symphony No. 7, Wagner's Meistersinger 
Overture, and Don Quixote of Strauss. 
3:30 E.T.; 2:30 C.T.; 1:30 M.T.; 12:30 P.T. 
WEAF. 
REPUBLICAN REACTION SERIES: Sena- 
tor David A. Reed of Pa. presents views 
on legislation under consideration. 10:00 
E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. Co- 
lum bia. 


MAY 12: WALKER CUP FINALS: British 

and American golfers meet in the last 
round of the match at St. Andrews, Scot- 
land, the world’s most celebrated and 
historic course. 3:10 E.T.; 2:10 C.T.; 1:10 
M.T.; 12:10 P.T. Columbia. WEAF starts 
at 6:15 E.T. 
THE RUNNING OF THE PREAKNESS: 
Famous feature race of three-year-olds of 
the Maryland Jockey Club. First run in 
1873, it has been the scene of victory for 
such thoroughbreds as Man O’War and 
Gallant Fox. 4:00 E.T.; 3:00 C.T.; 2:00 
M.T.; 1:00 P.T. WJZ. Columbia broad- 
cast starts 45 minutes later. 

MAY 13: COLUMBIA SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, Howard Barlow conducting program 
of Beethoven's Prometheus Overture, 
Brahms Symphony No. 3, two Slavonic 
Dances of Dvorak, and Andantino from 
Mozart’s Concerto for harp and flute. 2 


MUSIC FESTIVAL FROM LONDON, 


mE.F.; 209 C.T.; 3900 B.F.3 12:00 2.F. 
Columbia. 
JASCHA HEIFETZ, violinist, who _ re- 


turned from Europe to fill this one en- 
gagement before making his first appear- 
ances in South America. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 
C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. WEAF. 


MAY 14: LIBRARY OF CONGRESS MUSI- 
CALE: William Kroll, violinist, Milton 
Prinz, ’cellist, and Frank Sheridan, pian- 
ist, will feature Ravel’s Trio in A and 
Mendelssohn’s Trio in C Minor opus 66. 
3:08 E.T.: 3315 C.T.; U:18 M.T.; 18318 P.T. 
Columbia. 

MAY 15: U. S. COAST GUARD CUTTER 
NORTHLAND: Description of the duties 
of the cutter when it leaves to perform 
the only official contact the U. 8S. Gov’t 
has with Alaska all year. 2:30 E.T.; 1:30 
C.T.; 12:30 M.T.; 11:30 P.T. Columbia. 


MAY 16: BEST BOOKS OF THE MONTH: 
A critical guide by Lewis Gannett, literary 
critic of the N. Y¥. Herald Tribune. 3:30 
E.T.; 2:30 C.T.; 1:30 M.T.; 12:38 P.T. 
WIZ. 

MAY 17: FOLK MUSIC WITH JOHN POW- 
ELL: Native musicians from many States 
gathered by Mr. Powell will perform at 
the White House by special invitation 
from Mrs. Roosevelt. 10:35 E.T.; 9:35 
C.T,.; 8:35 M.T.; 7:35 P.T. WJZ. 


MAY 18: OBERAMMERGAU: Broadcast 

from Germany of the Procession of Priests 
prior to the opening of the Passion Play. 
1:30 E.T.;. 12:30 C.T.; 11:30 M.T.; 10:30 
P.T. WEAF. 
JONAS LIE: Newly elected president of 
the National Academy of Design will 
talk on “Art and the People.” 4:00 E.T.; 
3:00 C.T.; 2:00 M.T.; 1:00 P.T. WJZ. 


AVIATION 





BOEING: Guggenheim Medal Goes 
To Pioneer in Plane Building 


Last week twenty marine planes 
swept out of Quantico, Va., for Cuba 
(see cover). They were Boeings. Every 
day, Boeing planes roar back and forth 
across the continent carrying passen- 
gers, paying unconscious tribute to one 
man: William Edward Boeing. But a 
more formal tribute was paid when the 
Guggenheim awards board decided last 
week that he should be listed with such 
great aviation luminaries as Orville 
Wright, Juan de la Cierva, and Jerome 
C. Hunsaker. He received this year’s 
Guggenheim medal for “successful 
pioneering and achievement in aircraft 
manufacture and air transportation.” 


Mr. Boeing, builder of the trim and 
fleet Boeing 247s, 53 of which whisk 
passengers across America on United 
Air Lines, is now building a Boeing 
mystery pursuit ship which will carry 
army and navy fiyers through the air 
at more than 200 miles-an-hour. He 
got into aviation by accident. 


Graduated from Yale in 1902, he went 
home to Seattle to get into his rich 
father’s lumber business. Soon he was 
looking around for excitement. He was 
interested in Glenn Martin’s early flying 
experiments. Off he went to Martin 
for lessons. 


But he still stuck to lumber as his 
chief work. Then, one day in 1915, he 
tried to land his rickety flying boat in 
Puget Sound. As it smacked the water 
the undercarriage collapsed. The dam- 
age wasn’t serious, yet the plane’s 
makers said it would take six months 
to fix it. Boeing couldn’t wait—he was 
in a hurry. Hiring a mechanic and 
using lumber from his own forests he 
started building planes and was in pro- 
duction in time to furnish wartime 
planes to the government. 

That all the activities of Mr. Boeing, 
who looks more like a college professor 
than an aviation pioneer, have been 
profitable was brought out recently be- 
fore the Senate Air Mail Committee. It 
heard how $259 worth of stock in Boe- 
ing grew bean-stalk fashion into $8,- 
905,464 on paper. 

Meanwhile the marine Boeings—off 
on the biggest over-water flight ever 
attempted by American forces—roared 
down the coast on their 5,000-mile 
jaunt. Not merely a pleasure trip, the 
flyers were ordered to help the fleet 
play “War Game XV.” Their job will 
be to repulse any “enemy” planes or 
ships attacking Puerto Rico. 


Instead of buzzing constantly around 
the defending ships, they will flit from 
island to island in the Caribbean, al- 
ways keeping contact with their Ad- 
miral. When a radio summons them to 
active duty, they will zoom off the is- 
lands, do their work swiftly, then fly 
back again to a land base. Part of the 
flyers’ work will be laying thick, 
smudgy smoke screens under whose 
protecting billows marine landing forces 
can assault imaginary enemies. 
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TAXATION: Congressmen Add Bit Here, Subtract 


Bit There, and the Burden Shifts to the Wealthy 


The little man who these days must 
count every penny will not have to dig 
so deep to pay his income tax next 
year. Last week Congress sent its 
1934 Revenue Bill to the White House 
with provisions easier on the wage 
earner but less considerate of wealthy 
corporations. 

Patched and recast many times, the 
new bill steps up revenues to about 
$417,000,000 over a full year’s opera- 
tion. 


“Fireworks:” At first the bill was 
designed merely to stop loopholes in 
the existing law, but Senator James 
Couzens, wealthy, Canadian-born legis- 
lator from Michigan, started fireworks 
when he tacked on to the original Sen- 
ate version an amendment increasing 
all Federal personal income taxes by 
10 per cent. 

When the House rejected this amend- 
ment by a vote of 283 to 79, Represent- 
ative Charles V. Truax of Ohio, a first- 
term member, expressed his disgust. 
He believed that anyone rich enough 
to pay a tax ought not to grumble over 
10 per cent. 

“When I hear gentlemen on this 
floor,” he: pouted, “whose incomes I 
have no doubt run away up beyond 
$100,000 making complaints and crying 
about a little, lousy, measly increase of 
10 per cent on their enormous incomes, 
it reminds me of the time when I used 
to feed hogs on my farm—you always 
found a few who had longer snouts, 
more drive and push, guzzling all the 
swill in the trough.” 


Revisions: Although Senator Cou- 
zens’s blanket tax found no favor, it 
stimulated legislators to tax revision 
needs. Levies on small earned incomes 
were cut, those in the higher brackets 
were raised (see box). 

A flat 4 per cent on all taxable in- 
come replaces the present two-rate levy 
of 4 per cent on the first $4,000 and 8 
per cent on the excess over $4,000. The 
new surtax rates start at the excess 
over $4,000 net income and rise through 
a series of brackets to 59 per cent on 
that part over $1,000,000. 


Present exemptions of $2,500 for 
a married man, $1,000 for a single 
man, and $400 for each dependent, 
are retained. It allows a 10 per cent 
deduction from net income up to $14,- 
000, provided this is earned—-salaries, 
wages, and commissions. 


“In Great Britain,’ remarked Sena- 
tor Couzens during the debate, “the 
government collects from income taxes 
an average each year of about $52 
for every person, while the average 
collected in the United States is only 
about $12. If we decided to impose a 
burden such as the British Government 
imposes, we would get about $5,000,- 
000,000 more each year from our taxes, 


and we would balance our budget very 
quickly.” 


Provisions: The bill restores the 
capital stock and excess profit taxes, 
levied by the National Recovery Act 
and killed with repeal of prohibition. 
Though still far below Britain’s figures, 
increases in levies on estates and gifts 
are important. The privilege of filing 
consolidated returns by corporations 
(excepting railroads) is withdrawn. 
“Loopholes” in such matters as capital 
gains and losses, personal holding com- 
panies, reorganizations, and partner- 
ships are plugged. 

Senator Couzens insisted that minor 
changes in the tax structure would not 
solve. the problem. Even his proposed 
10 per cent increase, he said, would be 
only ‘a bite in the cherry of the price 
that we will have to pay before we are 
out of this necessary spending.” 





INCOME TAX CHANGES 





The table shows that a married man with no de- 
pendents who earns his income will pay less than at 
present under the new tax bill, until his net income 
rises above $25,000. Personal exemptions are made 
from earned net income to get the taxable income. 
Earned net income Present Law 

3,000 $ 20 
3,500 
4,000 


571,394 








The Michigan Senator then criticized 
the “vicious attitude” of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst’s papers, which shout 
political opinion in more than a score 
of cities in the country, saying: 

“Mr. Hearst, having a very enor- 
mous income, of course seriously ob- 
jected ... to any raising of the income 
taxes. ... It is time some one replied 
to that system of yellow journalism.” 


Cocoanut Oil: One provision of the 
final bill drew the fire of Senator Mil- 
lard E..Tydings of Maryland. Despite 
the known disapproval of President 
Roosevelt, an impost of 3 cents a pound 
was placed on Philippine cocoanut oil. 
The President held the tax to be a 
violation of the spirit of the Philippine 
Independence Bill which legislators of 
the islands approved last week. 

A political farmer’s lobby had made 
the farmers of this country believe 
there was some benefit to them in the 
oil levy, Senator Tydings said, adding 
that “Congress stuck its tail between 
its legs and ran down the legislative 
alley with the dishonorable tin can 
dragging behind.” 


ACME 


Senator Tydings Attacked the 
Philippines’ Cocoanut Oil Tax 


INTERNATIONAL 
Representative Doughton, the 
Tax Bill’s Sponsor in the House 


INTERNATIONAL 
Senator Couzens Failed to Get 
A 10 Per Cent Blanket Tax 


ACME 
William Randolph Hearst, Target 
In Senate Tax Bill Debate 
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DIAMONDS: “Sparkler” Market 
Shows Many Hopeful Gleams 
Should Myron C. Taylor suddenly an- 


nounce that steel rail prices were going 
up it would mean only one thing: that 


the United States Steel Co. was raising | 


prices. Meanwhile if other rail makers 
took an unprecedented attitude and de- 
cided to lower prices, all manner of 
confusion would result. Such, however, 
is not the case with diamonds. When 
word goes out from the offices of the 
Diamond Corporation in London that 
prices must go up, they go up. For the 
corporation buys about 95 per cent of 
world output. 

A fairly accurate gauge of when such 
an announcement will be forthcoming 
may be gathered from watching the 
rise of the world’s more important dia- 
mond mining stocks. It was by watch- 
ing these figures that Sydney H. Ball, 
well-known geologist and one of the 
world’s foremost authorities on pre- 
cious stones, had cheering news last 
week for the thousands of gold-sick 
people who during the depression had 
put big chunks of their capital in dia- 
monds. 

In his New York office he said: 
“With the sales of all types of dia- 





monds larger in the last three months | 


than for a similar period in some 
time, the immediate outlook is increas- 
ingly favorable. The demand for in- 
dustrial diamonds (cutting tools. use 


about half the world output) is espe- | 


cially encouraging... 

“The outlook for the jewelry trade 
is also quite hopeful . . . There is un- 
doubtedly a large pent-up demand for 
diamonds... .” 

To back his statement, Mr. Ball, who 
has led expeditions for the Ryan-Gug- 
genheim group into the Belgian Congo 
and has practiced his profession in 
Greenland, Asia, and all over Europe 
and the United States, had many facts 
and figures. Cut diamonds which sold 
for as little as $20 a carat prior to the 
Civil War climbed to $750 in 1927. A 
good object-lesson in how tight Dia- 
mond Corporation’s grip is on the 
world’s precious stones was given 
in 1933. At the height of the depres- 
sion, when production had slipped from 
an annual 7,000,000 carats to 4,000,000, 
prices were only allowed to drop to 
$500. Since then they have climbed 
again to $650. 

The grandfather of the corporation 
idea was Cecil Rhodes, who in the late 
80s realized what the vast new South 
African fields—these have supplied 











about $1,500,000,000 worth—were go- | 


ing to do to the world market. So the 
Diamond Syndicate was organized, now 
grown into the Diamond Corporation. 
The present company has long-term 
contracts with 95 per cent of ‘the 
world’s producers. During depression 
years it Stores its stones, to be re- 
leased later when the world is spend- 
ing. The release process, carried on 
with characteristic British calm, is 
packed with the romance that hounds 
the spectacular industry: 
Brokers are invited to a “sight”’— 
the “sight” being a pile of sparkling un- 
cut diamonds. Their bids must be rea- 
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A WAY FOR YOU 
TO VISIT EUROPE 








The Anchor Line 
way means three- 
fold economy. 
There’s the initial 
saving in ocean 
travel—8 days of 
luxurious comfort 
that costs in First 
Class only $147 up, 
Cabin $139 up, Tour- 
ist $107 up. You save 
on land travel, too... 
Anchor Line starts you at the top, 
places all the wonders of the British 
Isles before you on a one-way, 
time-saving itinerary that leads di- 
rectly to London and the Conti- 
nent. You land in northern Ireland 
or at Glasgow, where the Firth of 
Clyde gives you the most beautiful 
entrance to Great Britain. 








Smart, courteous and 
yet friendly service 
- real hospitality. 





Lounges that often frame brilliant social gatherings 
«+. yet have cozy corners for quiet hours with a beck. 


ANCHOR 


AND TRAVEL IN BRITAIN 
SAVES YOU STILL MORE! 


Your dollar stands practically at par. Liv- 


ing and transportation, cheap ever since 
the war, have been even further reduced. 
25—33 % off on railway fares. Hotel rates 
down, too. Make this your vacation... 
Anchor Line to Great Britain and thence 
to the Continent, if you wish. 





es 


Here is modernity without stiffness, luxury with good 
taste. staterooms are the pride of the Line. 





13-DAY SUMMER CRUISES 
Canadian North Capes 
and Bermuda 


By Anchor Liners from New York and Boston every 
Saturday and Sunday in the summer . . . St. Lawrence 
and Saguenay Rivers, Capes Trinity and Eternity, 
Quebec, Murray Bay . . . plus two days in Bermuda! 


First Class Rate $115 up. Auspices of 


THE NATIONAL TOURS 
561 Fifth Ave., New York 





Send for details regarding low 
European travel costs in 1934 
to your Local Agent or 25 
Broadway, New York. 
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sonable. If they are not, the bidders 
are invited to no more “sights.” 

Brokers making purchases generally 
ship their stones to Amsterdam or Ant- 
werp, where 36,000 artisans grind about 
half the sparkling rocks away to make 
the glittering stones of commerce. 

It is estimated that since the first 
diamonds were mined, some 2,500 years 
ago, 53 tons have been produced. Piled 
together, they would make a seven and 
a half foot cube. 


AIR MAIL: First Letter Pouches 
Returned to Private Carriers 


At 12:01 A. M. Tuesday, the army, 
with a sigh of relief, started returning 
the air mail to private carriers. First 
routes opened in the new commercial 
service were Newark, N. J., to Oakland, 
Calif., Salt Lake City°to Seattle, and 
Seattle to San Diego—all three flown 
by United Air Lines, Inc. 

“Within a few days, probably within 
the next week, the army will be re- 
lieved of carrying the mail on several 
other routes,” it was announced. 

Postmaster General James A. Farley 
last week awarded fifteen three-month 
air-mail contracts (they can be extend- 
ed for six months more) to nine com- 
mercial companies. Five of these flew 
the mail before the private carriers’ 
contracts were canceled in February on 
charges of collusion, but they had re- 
organized and eliminated from their 
staffs officers objectionable to the Post- 
office Department. 

Mr. Farley rejected the Kohler Avia- 
tion Corp.’s bid for the route from De- 
troit to Milwaukee. ‘The bidder is dis- 
qualified,” he explained, “for the reason 
that it has as an officer and director, 
in the person of Mr. Richard W. Rob- 
bins, one who was an active participant 
in the 1930 conferences between air- 
mail contractors and postoffice officials 
which resulted in the contractors, in- 
cluding. Mr. Robbins’s company, being 
awarded illegal contracts.” 

Two other bids were also rejected, 
one because the bidder offered inade- 
quate equipment and the other because 
the company’s routing was too indirect. 
These and ten additional routes will be 
opened for bidding May 25. Bids on 
three other routes were held for further 
investigation. 

Mr. Farley said that when all the 
contracts had been let, the nation’s air- 
mail system would be 28,548 miles long, 
an increase of more than 3,000 miles 
over the distance the air mail was car- 
ried before the old contracts were can- 
celed. But 19,000 fewer miles will be 
flown daily because of less frequent 
service on some routes. 

He estimated that the new system 
would cost the Government annually 
“less than $9,000,000, as compared with 
$19,454,980 in the fiscal year 1933, and 
$14,000,000 in the fiscal year 1934.” 

The award of the new contracts 
brought consternation to E. L. Cord’s 
American Airlines, Inc., which prompt- 
ly discontinued passenger and express 
service on six of its major routes that 
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had failed té get a slice of the air-mail 
pie. This step “ut the company’s flying 
system from 4,392 iniles to 3,636, and 
erased all but one of the lines from the 
air transport map south of Chicago. 
This would mean a “great loss,” de- 
clared President Lester D. Seymour. 
But the company, he said, would con- 
tinue to fly seven routes, for three of 
which it had obtained mail contracts. 

United Aircraft and Transport Corp. 
also had a quarrel to pick with the 
Postoffice Department. Reporting a net 
loss of $711,000 for the first quarter of 
this year, compared with a profit of 
$432,000 during the same period of 
1933, the company stated: “A large por- 
tion of the loss is accounted for by the 
cancellation of the air-mail contracts 
of its subsidiaries by the Postoffice De- 
partment, effective February 19, 1934.” 

United may soon recoup this loss for 
its three new routes total almost 5,000 
miles. 


e 
TEXTILES: Entire Silk Industry 
Shuts Up Shop for one Week 


A gloomy silence will reign over the 
nation’s silk mills for one week be- 
ginning next Monday. The ear split- 
ting din of almost 60,000 looms now 
operating in 900 mills will be sternly 
hushed. In Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, and Rhode 
Island, principal silk-producing States, 
about 30,000 workers will have the 
doubtful privilege of sleeping late for 
seven payless days. 

This shut-down of all production by 
the silk textile industry between May 
14 and 21 was ordered last week by the 
Code Authority at the request of most 
of the producers. 

“Members of the industry were most 
reluctant to take this action,’ Chair- 
man Peter Van Horn explained, “but 
could not do otherwise in the face of 
drastically reduced selling prices and 
increased operating expenses as a re- 
sult of the 32 per cent increase in 
wages ... (as) paid prior to the sign- 
ing of the code by the President. This 
has amounted to more than a $14,000,- 
000 increase in purchasing power for 
the silk workers annually. 

“From the facts and figures availa- 
ble to me it is apparent that a large 
portion of our industry is now selling 
its product below its cost.” 

Mr. Van Horn added that the cur 
tailment would not permanently re- 
lieve the situation and predicted that 
“additional shut-downs will follow un- 
less market conditions improve.” 

The mills involved in the shut-down 
weave not only pure rayon and silk, but 
mixed fabrics of silk and wool, silk 
and rayon, silk and cotton for dresses, 
neckties, underwear, shirts, and drap- 
eries. Factories using rayon but no 
silk come under the cotton textile code 
and will be unaffected by the shut- 
down. 

This situation’ prompted Benjamin 
Kaminsky, president of the Silk Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Paterson, N. 
J., to say: “Unless rayon is bracketed 
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with silk in this move the curtailment 
will mean nothing. It will simply glut 
the market with rayon.” 

As of April 15, the silk mills had 
stocks on hand totalling almost 70,000,- 
000 yards, of which 93.7 per cent was 
unsold. Shelves of rayon weavers oper- 
ating under the cotton code are also 
groaning. Oversupply has been a 
chronic condition in the silk and rayon 
textile industry for the past ten years 
and was only aggravated by the de- 
pression. 

At present the Code Authority feels 
that the only answer is to close the 
mills. 


SAVINGS BANKS: Bowery Joins 
List of Century-Old Societies 


The United States now boasts one 
more savings institution with a record 
of more than 100 years of continuous 
service. On May 1, the Bowery Savings 
Bank of New York, largest in the coun- 
try, marked the hundredth anniversary 
of the granting of its charter. 

Other centenarian savings institu- 
tions are the Philadelphia Saving Fund 
Society, patriarch of the group, estab- 
lished in 1816; the Provident Institution 
for Savings in the Town of Boston, only 
eleven days younger; the Bank for 
Savings, the Seaman’s Bank for Sav- 
ings, the Greenwich Savings Bank, and 
the Brooklyn Savings Bank, all of New 
York. 

The original Bowery Savings Bank 
was opened just north of Grand Street 
on the teeming thoroughfare from 
which it took its name on June 2, 1834, 
a month after the granting of its char- 
ter. The Bowery, now the dingy resort 
of the city’s poorest derelicts, was then 
the pulsing heart of gay New York life. 
Theatres and stores attracted shoppers 
and pleasure seekers. Further north 
cows and chickens wandered on the site 
of the bank’s present palatial head- 
quarters on East Forty-second Street. 

The institution’s first president was 
Benjamin M. Brown, and its original 
board of directors included Hamilton 
Fish and Peter G. Stuyvesant, "members 
of families whose names are conspicu- 
ous in the story of the development of 
New York City. The latter was a de- 
scendant of the picturesque, peg-legged 
last Dutch Governor of the Colony 
which became New York. 

Banking in 1834 was precarious, and 
cash and assets of the new bank were 
kept in a leather-covered chest in the 
neighboring Butcher’s and Drover’s 
Bank. From that meager beginning the 
deposits of the Bowery Bank have swol- 
len until today they total more than 
$500,000,000. Heading the institution is 
Henry Bruere, whose sociologist broth- 
er, Robert, was a guest at the Virginia 
farmhouse “revolution” dinner recent- 
ly described to a House committee by 
Dr. Wirt. 

The five New York century-old sav- 
ings institutions carry deposits of more 
than $1,000,000,000. ‘Nearly half the 
total savings deposits of the country 
are in mutual savings banks, owned by 
their depositors and having no stock 


outstanding. Of a total of 567, more 
than 400 of these are concentrated in 
Massachusetts, New York, and Con- 
necticut. Their investments are. closely 
regulated by law. Only seven failed 
between 1919 and 1932. 

From 1929 until 1931 the average in- 
terest rate (they call it a dividend) was 
41% per cent. Since then it has declined 
to a little more than 3 per cent. A re- 
cent development is the payment of a 
higher rate on deposits under $1,000 to 
encourage small depositors. 

Lewis Gawtry, flower enthusiast and 
president of the Bank for Savings, 
which will mark its one-hundred and 
fifteenth birthday in July, is especially 
proud of the record of savings banks. 
He cites account No. 738 in his institu- 
tion. It was opened in 1819 with a de- 
posit of $10. With the exception of a 
$5 deposit added in the following year, 
the account has grown solely by accum- 
ulation of interest and now represents 
a credit of $3,300 to descendants of the 
original depositor. 


« 
STOCK EXCHANGE: House Lets 
Teeth Stay in Control Bill 


Members of the House last week 
swept through the bill to regulate se- 
curity exchanges by a vote of 280 to 
84. Stanch Republicans from the East- 
ern Seaboard and New England were 
chief objectors. Only 11 Democrats 
voted Nay. 

Representative Bertrand H. Snell 
(N. Y.), Republican floor leader, ad- 
mitting that regulation was necessary, 
thought the present measure put too 
much “regimentation” upon business. 

Representative Fred A. Britten (Rep., 
Ill.) took much the same stand. He 
argued that “the real object of the bill 
is to Russianize everything worth while 
under the unqualified and unprepared 
Federal Trade Commission.” Main- 
taining that its provisions would allow 
the commission to dictate the conduct 
of officers, directors, and even stock- 
holders of corporations, Mr. Britten 
said that the measure had been rewrit- 
ten time and again “by the scarlet- 
fever boys (young Brain Trusters) 
down in the little red house in George- 
town,” just outside Washington. 

But the measure has the general ap- 
proval of President Roosevelt, and Rep- 
resentative Sam Rayburn (Dem., 


*Texas) who was in charge of the bill, 


defeated all efforts to change its terms. 

Wall Street and the stock exchanges 
came in for a severe lambasting from 
many of the bill’s advocates. “An army 
of 5,000 is chasing Dillinger,” Repre- 
sentative Charles V. Truax (Ohio) 
said. “Yet the Wall Street bandits 
still run at large, feeding on the hard- 
earned savings of American citizens.” 

A less rigid but companion measure 
to the House bill is up for consideration 
by the Senate. Instead of the Federal 
Trade Commission, it would create a 
new regulatory body, and it does not 
set up a definite standard to govern 
margins. 

Alarmed by the provisions of both 
bills, a group of 28 prominent indus- 
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Regular weekly sailings of the famous 
Round the World and Trans-Pacific 


President Liners allow you to leave. 


when you choose, stopover as you like 
and continue your cruise when you 
want to—just as you would on your 
own private yacht. Yet the fares are no 
more than for ordinary trips. 


CALIFORNIA 


... via Havana, through the Panama 
Canal. A two weeks cruise, or longer 
—according to stopovers. Sail any 
Thursday from New York. First Class 
from $140; Tourist $120. 


ROUND AMERICA 


To California by President Liner and 
return by your choice of direct rail 
routes (or the reverse). Complete 
roundtrips, hometown to hometown, 
from $230 First Class; $210 Tourist. 


ORIENT 


Japan, China and the Philippines are 
close when you go by President Liner, 
and special Summer roundtrip fares 
(via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route) 
are low... from $450 First Class;$240 
Tourist (Yokohama and return). 


ROUND true WORLD 


26,000 luxurious miles. Visits in 21 
ports in 14 different countries. Stop- 
over as you like, continue on the next 
or a later President Liner. Take only 
110 days (85 if you cross America by 
train), or up to two full years. Sail 
any week from New York, Los Angeles 
or San Francisco . . . for as little as 
$654 First Class. 


Get complete information from your 
own travel agent, or... 
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STEAMSHIP LINES 


604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 South Dearborn St., 


Chicago; 311 California St.,San Francisco 
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trialists, led by W. B. Bell, president 
of the American Cyanamid Co., sent a 
frantic appeal to Congressional leaders 
Sunday. They claimed that “actually 
more than 450,000 firms throughout the 
land with no Wall Street connection 
would be brought under the strangling 
regulation of a Federal bureau.” 

While the House was wrangling over 
just how it wanted to handcuff ex- 
changes, Ferdinand Pecora, counsel for 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, made public the answers to ques- 
tionnaires sent out during the stock- 
market investigation. 

Interest centered on the earnings of 
the New York Stock Exchange—the 
“Big Board’—during the period sur- 
veyed, which ran from Jan. 1, 1928 to 
Aug. 31, 1933. 

The net income of member firms and 
members operating as_ individuals 
reached a total of $906,053,000 during 
this period: $833,167,000 represented 
profits of firms, the balance earnings 
by members operating as individuals. 

During the boom years 1928 and 1929 
member firms garnered $683,000,000, 
about $15,000,000 more in 1928 than in 
1929. In the depression years 1931 and 
1932 total net deficit reached $11,388,- 
000. For the first eight months of 1933 
they were back in the black ink, with 
net income amounting to more than 
$96,000,000. 

Richard Whitney, New York Stock 
Exchange president, charged Mr. Pe- 
cora with timing the publication of the 
figures so that they would assist in pas- 
sage of the bill to regulate exchanges. 
He said they were not “a true indica- 
tion of the actual profit of the brokers.” 
The capital loss of more than $495,000,- 
000 on stock exchange seats, he pointed 
out, wiped out all the supposed operat- 
ing profit of member firms during the 
depression. He referred to the decline 
in value of securities owned by member 
firms and other items which had been 
omitted. 

Even Democratic newspapers took a 
shot at Mr. Pecora’s timing. “This 
method of enacting legislation by ‘ex- 
ploding a bombshell,’” said The New 
York Times, “is increasingly popular 
but thoroughly objectionable.” 

“As a guide to legislators about to 
vote on a regulation bill,” said The 
Baltimore Sun, “they (the figures) are 
as relevant as the number of runs 
scored by the Orioles last year is to the 
need for a new Philadelphia road.” 


° 
WEEK IN FINANCE: Cummings 
on Debts, Tokens, Defaulters 


Question: When is a debt defaulter 
not a debt defaulter? 

Answer: When it makes a token pay- 
ment. 

This was the substance of a ruling by 
Attorney General Homer S. Cummings 
last week in an interpretation of the 
Johnson Act which Congress passed 
in April. 

That measure barred new loans by 
private American citizens or firms to 
foreign governments in default on their 
obligations to the United States Gov- 
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ernment. Mr. Cummings ruled that 
Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, Italy, 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Finland are not 
in default, while Russia is. 

Finland is the only nation which has 
paid its debt instalments to this coun- 
try in full. The Soviet has paid noth- 
ing, refusing to recognize the Czarist 
and Kerensky governments’ borrowings 
from the United States. The other na- 
tions mentioned by the Attorney Gen- 
eral made token payments on their 
debts. 

He did not define the status of 
France, Belgium, Estonia, Hungary, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia, nations which 
have paid nothing since July 1, 1932, 
but it is believed the government will 
consider them as defaulters. 

Alexander Troyanovsky, Soviet Am- 
bassador to the United States, was dis- 
pleased with Mr. Cummings’s state- 
ment. “I think that we do not con- 
sider ourselves defaulters,” he said. 
“We signed no obligations to pay these 
debts.” 

COFFEE: The world’s thirst for 
coffee broke all records in the past 
ten months, reports the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange. Between 
July 1, 1933, and Apr. 30 of this year 
almost 21,000,000 bags (132 pounds 
each) were consumed, an increase of 
10.9 per cent over the corresponding 
1932-1933 period. 

CHRYSLER: Proud directors of 
Chrysler Corporation last week voted 
an extra dividend of 25 cents a share 
in addition to the regular quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents. At the same time 
the company announced that its earn- 
ings were larger during the first three 
months of this year than for any first 
quarter since 1929. Earnings for the 
first three months of 1934 equaled 76 
cents a share, compared with 4 cents 
for the final quarter of 1933. 

Chrysler makes the Plymouth, Dodge, 
Fargo, and DeSoto automobiles, as well 
as its namesake. Sales of these cars 
during the first three months of this 
year comprised almost one-quarter of 
all motor cars sold in the United 
States. Airflow models have definitely 
caught the public’s fancy. 

Other automobile companies are also 
doing well, the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce reported last 
week. Its members (they include all 
leading manufacturers except Ford) 
shipped 269,569 cars and trucks in 
April, more than in any month since 
August, 1929, and 92 per cent above 
April a year ago. 

RAILROADS: The Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics reported a mixed lot of 
railroad earnings this week. In 1934's 
first quarter, 148 Class I carriers tri- 
pled net operating income, compared 
with the same period of 1933. Yet 34 
roads failed to earn expenses and taxes 
in this quarter. 

For all railroads covered by the re- 
port, net operating income for the 1934 
quarter gave an annual rate of return 
of 2.23 per cent on property invest- 
ment, against only 0.68 per cent in the 
first 1933 quarter. 
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PROMOTER: Hammond Comes 
Back in Madison Sq. Garden 


Besides Cafe de la Paix in Paris, 
there is another place where sooner or 
later one may expect to see all friends 
and acquaintances. It is a large steel- 
constructed house on Eighth Avenue, 
New York, in the heart of a tenement- 
garage district. 

Through the entrance to Madison 
Square Garden in the course of a year 
flock politicians and pawnbrokers, 
bankers and bootleggers, clerks and 
clergymen, men and women from all 
walks of life. 

The socially minded come for a char- 
ity ball, the Horse Show, and the Skat- 
ing Carnival. Those who thrive on 
brutality, either genuine or acted, go to 
yell at boxing matches or howl at 
grunting grapplers. The circus has a 
wide appeal. So too has hockey dur- 
ing Winter months. Professional tennis 
duels, bicycle races, and track meets, 
with their own special followings, are 
other major attractions. 

One of the most spirited sporting 
comebacks of the year was enacted in 
Madison Square Garden last week. But 
the public wasn’t offered ringside seats 
to see it. From the closed portals of 
the executive offices came word that 
Col. John S. Hammond, after two years 
in exile, is once again sitting on the 
throne that dictates the policies of the 
Garden. 

After a long money-raising struggle, 
he and friends finally produced about 
$500,000, enough to buy a controlling 
interest in the project which was 
originally valued at $7,000,000. 

Colonel Hammond helped Tex Rick- 
ard build the Garden in 1925 by selling 
stock to Richard F. Hoyt and his Hay- 
den Stone banking associates. William 
F. Carey was one of the sub-contractors 
on the job. 

After Rickard died in 1929, the un- 
derwriters preferred to hoist Carey, 
rather than Colonel Hammond, to the 
presidential throne. One year ago Carey 
quit, and Col. John Reed Kilpatrick, a 
gentlemanly unpromoter-like type of 
man and once a great football end at 
Yale, was hired. This time the under- 
writers voted Colonel Hammond com- 
pletely out of the Garden picture. 

Leaving the meeting that decided his 
fate, the tall, sad-faced Colonel made 
a parting challenge. “Not goodbye, my 
friends. Au revoir. I’ll be back.” He 
returns, however, not as a conquering 
hero, but in a characteristically mild 
manner. He decided to take office as 
chairman of the board, retaining Col- 
onel Kilpatrick as president. 

Some people who know him think 
Colonel Hammond a bit too polished to 
ride hard bumps that must be traveled 
to keep the Garden in a prosperous 
state. 

But he has had wide experience put- 
ting things over. He floated a $12,000,- 
000 Bolivian bond issue of a New York 
brokerage house shortly after the World 
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War, and has dabbled in oil without 
staining himself. 

Certainly he knows sports. He is 
the one who induced Rickard to feature 
hockey, then only played professionally 
in Canada. He was sure the game was 
a “natural” when he saw Montreal 
crowds sit through extra periods with 
frozen ears in unheated arenas and 
heard that puck chasers were so popu- 
lar, movies had to close while hockey 
was going on. 

There are rumors that Colonel Ham- 
mond, not being a pioneer boxing au- 
thority, will sign up Jack Dempsey to 
put over the one sport that has be- 
fuddled the Garden recently. 

Now 52, the Colonel retains the slim 
figure he had 30 years ago when Alonzo 
Stagg coached him to be a good sprint- 
er for the University of Chicago. At 
that time he also tried football but 
didn’t like it much. 

Later, after graduating from West 
Point, he took up polo and in his career 
on ponies won 50 cups. 


KENTUCKY DERBY: Cavalcade 
Rides Tricky Turf to Victory 


They’re off . . . Cavalcade wins. 

The Kentucky Derby isn’t run quite 
that fast, but the two minutes and few 
seconds it actually takes seem scarcely 
a moment to the excited crowd. The 
thrilling race at Churchill Downs is 
talked about for months. Yet a few 
score seconds—and it is history. 

Late last Saturday afternoon, with 
threatening clouds overhead, America’s 
great turf drama unfurled itself much 
as expected. It was the story of two 
horses with theatrical names, Mata 
Hari and Cavalcade. 

Mata Hari, the fretting granddaugh- 
ter of Man o’War, broke from the Bahr 
starting gate into a prosperous lead. 
Soon, however, like all other three- 
year-old fillies in this race, save only 
Regret in 1915, Mata Hari shattered 
the early hopes of her owner, C. T. 
Fisher, one of Detroit’s automobile 
body-building brothers. Horses swept 
past her in groups. 

When Mata Hari faded the eyes of 
the throng turned to Cavalcade, who, 
though not up with the early leaders, 
seemed sure to threaten after his win 
of the Chesapeake stakes the week be- 
fore. Jockey Mack Garner put on a 
great show. He was the complete 
master of traffic problems that might 
have confused less intelligent riders. 

Starting slowly on the outside, he 
snaked his way in and out of the 
pack, made up most of his ground on 
the backstretch, and then 50 yards 
from the finish stepped out to leave 
Discovery, Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt’s 
horse, a poor second, three lengths be- 
hind. About the same distance sepa- 
rated Discovery from Mrs. Frank J. 
Heller’s Agrarian, who finished third. 

Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloan got out of 
a sick bed to see her English bred 
Cavalcade prove favorites can win the 
Kentucky Derby. He was the twenty- 
ninth “sure thing” that came through 
in the race’s 60-year history. Mrs. 
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which introduces you to 18,000 
Red Triangle stations and pro- 
vides space to record the ex- 
penses of your trip. This Bureau, 
ay yy by , Continental Oil 
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LAW 


for Business 
Success 


Keen business men everywhere recognize one 
formula. It consists of three words— 
“LAW FOR SUCCESS” 





And it isn’t necessary to practice law to get this 
success. In fact, probably most of the men whostudy 
law today have no idea of taking the bar examina- 
tion or becoming lawyers—they want law training 
to give them mastery of men and situations in busi- 
ness. You know that— 

(1)- + Ln =a with legal training is a leader—not a 
'2)—legal I trainin keens your mind—clears away the 
—_ prabi lems that ae the godinany fellow and 
makes you master instead of ma: 
(3)— knowledge of law simplifies the complications of 
executive work. 
(@)—Many top executive places are filled by men who 
e studied law. 


we... atten whether you're in a big corporation or 
asmall business—in a t city or a little town—a 
practical knowledgeof lawcannot fail to beof real and 
vital help to you in making a more successful career. 

At home—in spare time—you can acquire legal 
ey PL roperly equip yourself—either for the 
degree of LL.B. or for a greater success in business, 
whichever you prefer, 


Law Training—at Home— 


in Your Spare Time 
There is no investment in the world likely to pay a higher 
-¥ - oa an investment in law training. 
was' hours—at home—nights— with 
LaSelieg guiding Le Wk per A with you—step by step—you 


can acquire a sound | trainin 
Ineverystatein athe inion you'll find law-trained men who 
ay ~ ow rough LaSall What others have done you can do. 


nd LaSalle offers either a full law course leading to 
us B. or a shorter business law trainin 
refer. All text material including valuable 14-volume 
Ei . Training comprises the most effective features of 
ion. Cost very a might easy. 
Send toda y for our valuable 64- for 
Leadership.’ igi he est 
judge for yourself. _Don’t n’t put it o it off—every d day cor counts. 


LASALLE EXTENSION |t UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 594-LR, Chicago 


CO Law Degree of LL.B. 13 At 4g Lt 
bxines orate sina "Law Training for 


— whichever 4 





rocegss In in over? every imporant phase of bus of busines, If more in te Aan 
ested in oneof and mail now. 
Business Management Cpenines Each 
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IF ALL 
laywrights 
SIGNED A CODE 
THERE STILL 
WOULD BE BUT 


ome Shakespear 4 


@ Paris Garters—like 
famous men—achieved their 
leadership by consistent, dis- 
tinguished performance. Not 
by mere compliance with a 
code. Buy under the Blue 
Eagle of course—but choose 
the best. Paris Garters are 
supreme for style, value 
and comfort. 25c to $1. 


Paris Garters, Suspenders and 

Belts are a better buy today 

than ever! Guaranteed by 
A, Stein & Company 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 





Iry "Fy tra Long Stretch 


PARIS 


GARTERS 
for Greater Comfort 
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Sloan is believed to have bet only $500 
on Cavalcade, but anyhow she collected 
the first prize purse of $28,175. There 
were others who won money on Caval- 
cade, and many of them will follow 
their hunches more than ever in the 
future. They picked him just because 
they liked Noel Coward’s picture. 

The thousands who edged their way 
into crowded Louisville last week-end 
chatted and argued about the many 
angles of horse racing, but they left 
two puzzling questions still unanswered. 
Few can agree on the best horse ever 
to win the Derby, since neither Man 
o’War or Equipoise ran in it. Also, 
discussion as to whether this great 
classic should be pronounced Derby or 
Darby is still so futile that humorists 
brought up a new suggestion to call the 
blue-grass turf, tarf. 


SPORT SHORTS: Quimet Gets 


New Iron for His Team’s Use 


No windows are being left open 
through which the British might climb 
this week-end to kidnap the Walker 
Cup, an international golfing trophy. 
They have never won it, but for a while 
last week, it looked as if they had a 
chance. The Americans, led by Captain 
Francis Ouimet (see cover), were hav- 
ing trouble with approach shots. Pitch- 
ing boldly for the pins, as is the usual- 
ly effective method in this country, they 
found that their balls refused to stop 
at all, but instead skipped across St. 
Andrew’s lightning greens and dropped 
into traps. 

Wise old Ouimet pondered and hit up- 
on a solution. He went down to the 
ancient club’s golf shop and had him- 
self made a special iron, having the 
loft of a number 5 but with a shorter 
shaft. With this he slapped low balls 
toward the green, watched them land 
either in front or just on, and smiled 
as they rolled neatly in the direction 
of the hole. Advising his team-mates 
to quit high pitching, he had more of 
these clubs made and gave one to each 
of them. 


HARLEM RIVER: Boys who spend 
their afternoons rowing for Manhattan 
College in New York City are suffering 
aerial attacks. Recently someone hurled 
an old rubber tire at them from lofty 
George Washington Bridge. It landed 
alongside. and almost upset the boat, 
but no one was hurt. One day last week 
a suicide jumped from a lower bridge, 
didn’t kill himself, but broke one crew- 
man’s oar. : 


BAER-CARNERA: The ballyhoo is 
on. Baer says he will knock the champ 
flatter than a table-top. Carnera says, 
“Bah,” and boxing writers are putting 
through droves of “literature” expand- 
ing the statements of each. 

BABE RUTH: “The tottering old 
man” of 40 stepped up his home-run 
production to a rate equal to 100 per 
cent of capacity in his boom days. He 
slapped out three in two games against 
the Detroit Tigers, bringing his sea- 
son’s total to six. 
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EDUCATION 


CUSTOMS: College Students Go 


In for Seasonal Grotesques 





In the Spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of anything 
but hard work. Last week, young men 
and young women plunged into tradi- 
tional celebrations, relieving the tension 
between the close of a long year’s work 
and approaching final examinations. 

At dawn on May Day seniors at 
Wellesley College tied their mortar- 
boards on firmly, hitched up their aca- 
demic gowns, and began their hoop race. 
Miss Anna Grant of West Hartford, 
Conn., was wreathed in smiles as she ac- 
cepted the bride’s bouquet, traditional 
symbol that the winner will be the 
class’s first bride. 

In Bryn Mawr College, at the same 
time, sophomores were leaving flower- 
filled baskets at seniors’ doors. Dressed 
in white the whole college body trooped 
out singing for the hoop races and May- 
pole windings which followed. The day 
ended with announcement of academic 
honors, the highest going to Vung Yuin 
Ting, a Chinese girl. 

Princeton seniors a week earlier had 
donned their beer suits, decorated this 
year with blue eagles clutching beer 
mugs and footballs: Last week, as 
house-parties began, they carried on the 
174-year-old tradition of gathering at 
Nassau Hall for “senior singing,”’ which 
continues nightly until Class Day. 

Hunter College in New York decided 
to hold this year’s “Sing” at the Hippo- 
drome. Liquor was the theme of the 
song contest, which was won by the 
seniors. The University of Chicago’s 
thirtieth annual mustache race ended 
Saturday, with Herman Stein outbeard- 
ing all comers. 

Out West the University of Nebraska 
celebrated Ivy Day, which ends with 
announcement of elections to Mortar 
Board, senior women’s honorary socie- 
ty, The University of Minnesota was 
preparing for Engineering Day, climax 
of each year’s rivalry between the aca- 
demic and engineering college. 

At Harvard seniors began to get out 
the caps and gowns they are supposed 
to wear during their last month in col- 
lege. Vassar buzzed with excitement 
over which sophomores would be con- 
sidered pretty enough to carry the 
Daisy Chain June 9. 

Smith considered candidates for their 
Ivy Chain, carried at commencement 
time by outstanding girls in the junior 
class. Yale has to wait only until May 
19 for Derby Day—the intercollegiate 
boat race which provides an excuse for 
riotous costumes. Williams will get its 
fun at Gargoyle Tapping, May 30, when 
men are chosen for the Senior Society, 
and a college singing contest is held. 
Mount Holyoke plans to present “The 
Story of Siegfried” at its annual May 
Day pageant this Saturday. 

A few colleges have already had their 
fun. Barnard’s Greek Games were held 
in April. Dartmouth’s Ice Carnival took 
place in February. And Sabrina, god- 
dess of Amherst, appeared Apr. 17. 
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LAW 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Aaron Sapiro 
Acquitted of “Racket”? Charge 





A jury in Chief Justice Philip J. 
Finnegan’s Criminal Court, Chicago, 
last week acquitted Aaron Sapiro, New 
York lawyer who once sued Henry 
Ford for slandering the Jews; Dr. 
Benjamin Squires, University of Chi- 
cago economist; and 15 others of con- 
spiring to dominate the laundry, dye- 
ing and cleaning, carbonated beverage, 
and linen supply industries. The trial 
began Jan. 4, and as it proceeded lei- 
surely along, at a cost of $250,000, for 
four months, it broke Chicago Criminal 
Court records for length. 

The defendants, who included law- 
yers, business men, and labor leaders, 
were accused of trying to gain a mo- 
nopoly and fix prices by means of 
bombings, sluggings, and violence. Al 
Capone and Murray Humphreys, pub- 
lic enemies, were originally included in 
the indictments. 

During the 21 hours the jury was 
out, it took 40 ballots. ‘Most we took 
just for fun,” explained a juror. ‘The 
trial lasted four months, and we didn’t 
want to come in too soon.” “We've 
formed some friendships that will last 
all our lives,” said another juror. 
Then defendants and jurors hurried 
away to catch up with events that have 
happened during the months while all 
have been detained. One juror was 
particularly interested in seeing the 
bride he married just before the trial 
began. Another was more interested in 
viewing some goldfish which he raised 
by telephone. 

LOST: By Helen (Boop-boop-a-doop) 
Kane, her $250,000 damage suit against 
Max Fleischer and the Fleischer Stu- 
dios, Inc. Miss Kane spent fifteen days 
in New York Supreme Court, trying to 
prove that Mr. Fileischer’s creation, 
Betty Boop, invaded her private rights 
by being a caricature of her, and that 
Betty Boop’s boops were an imitation 
of her own boops. In four paragraphs, 
Justice Edward J. McGoldrick. denied 
her contentions, holding that the ac- 
tress was not the inventor of what The 
New York Herald Tribune termed the 
“syncopated bleat.” 

AWARDED: By a jury in United 
States District Court in Philadelphia, 
a verdict of $77,000 to Mrs. Edna B. 
Sayre. Jan. 17, 1931, her husband, 
James R. Sayre, left a bridge game at 
the Penn Athletic Club and was never 
seen alive again. 


Last July, a headless, armless torso 
was found in the Schuylkill River. To 
the shreds of clothing on the body was 
attached a silver belt buckle marked 
J.R.S. On the strength of that, Mrs. 
Sayre identified the body as that of her 
husband and tried to collect his life 
insurance. When the companies re- 
fused to pay, she filed suit. The buckle 
and the record of the jeweler who had 
sold it to her were the chief proofs of 
her winning claim. 


FILED: In court at Dobson, N. C., a 
request that Anne Cannon Reynolds, 
infant daughter of the late Smith Rey- 
nolds, be given a full share of her 
father’s $25,000,000 estate. When Smith 
Reynolds divorced the baby’s mother, 
he agreed to settle $500,000 on his child. 

After he was found shot and killed 
two years ago, the first Mrs. Reynolds 
agreed with Libby Holman, Reynolds’s 
widow, to abide by the settlement. The 
North Carolina Supreme Court recently 
threw this agreement out, saying a 
mother could not sign away her child’s 
rights, and indicating that it believed 
the baby and Libby Holman’s son 
should share equally in the estate. 

SUED: Sir Charles Ross, inventor of 
the Ross rifles used by Canadian troops 
during the war, in District of Columbia 
Supreme Court, by Paul Shapiro. Mr. 
Shapiro claims that Sir Charles invited 
him to his Massachusetts Avenue home 
to discuss a business deal, got mad, 
kept him prisoner for an hour, and dur- 
ing that time beat him and tried to 
choke him. He is asking $200,000 
damages. 


DENIED: By a jury in Los Angeles 
court, $34,500 damages to George 
Moran, stage comedian, who with the 
late Charles Mack appeared as the 
“Two Black Crows.” 

Moran’s suit grew out of the auto- 
mobile accident in which Mack was 
killed. He sued Mrs. Mack, charging 
that her negligent driving caused the 
tragedy. Mack Sennett, producer of 
the early bathing beauty movie come- 
dies, who was also a passenger in the 
car, testified that there had been a blow 
out. 


SWORN: A Federal grand jury in 
Pittsburgh. Though the jurors were 
told only “to determine who was to be 
brought to trial,” they knew their prin- 
cipal duty would be to decide whether 
or not to indict Andrew W. Mellon, 
former Secretary of the Treasury, for 
income tax evasion. 

The twenty jurors, sixteen of whom 
must vote in the affirmative for an in- 
dictment, heard five witnesses and then 
started secret deliberations. 

Last week Mr. Mellon called Attor- 
ney General Homer S. Cummings’s 
charges of evasion part of a “long 
campaign of vilification.” He said he 
had not attempted to settle by paying 
deficiency, interest, and penalty on his 
1931 return because he had overpaid, 
not underpaid, his tax that year. 

“IT am still completely at a loss to 
know what possible grounds there can 
be for sending my tax affairs to the 
grand jury,” he added, explaining that 
the government asked for an additional 
tax of $1,319,080.90 and a penalty of 
$659,540.45—amounts “arrived at in 
the most arbitrary and capricious 
manner.” 

Charges against Mr. Mellon were re- 
vealed Mar. 10, when the Attorney 
General also asked grand jury investi- 
gations of taxes due from former 
Mayor James J. Walker of New York, 
Thomas S. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., and Thomas L. Sidlo of Cleveland. 
Mr. Sidlo later settled out of court. 
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will be worn 
this summer in 


NEW 
ENGLAND 


Happy vacation 
smiles, that come 
naturally from days 
of tramping, golfing 
or driving through 
the kindly New Eng- 
land mountains .. . 
Days of swimming, 
sailing, fishing, or 
just resting at the seashore with the salt air 
sharpening your appetite ... Lakes, moun- 
tains,woods, streams andthe quaint, historic 
countryside, all within a stone’s throw of 
each other, make New England the land of 
vacation smiles. Let us help you plan your 
vacation. 

Write now for the New England Council 
booklet. Plan early! Send for this valuable 
vacation aid. Includes handy road map, 
names of excellent hotels and much more 
practical, useful information. Fully illus- 
trated. Send the coupon today. — o5tACng 
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NEW ENGLAND 

COUNCIL, 

Statler Building, 

Boston, Mass. 

Please send me free copy of 
your profusely illustrated book- 
let, NW-14, and New England 
map. 
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Overnight 
-due to Fright ! 


As the pigments contained in the 
hair follicle, or seed vessel, weaken 
we gradually get gray hair — and 
there is no true record of a per- 
son’s hair turning gray overnight, 
due to fright. 


Send for FREE Hair Analysis 


Healthy hair — good-looking, luxu- 
riant — won't turn gray as quickly 
as unhealthy hair. Yet there are as 
many different kinds of hair as in- 
dividuals. Send today for our free 
“Self-Analysis Chart,” fill it out 
and we will then establish your 
type and tell you what you 
can do right in your own : 
home to correct this con- 


dition. xk* x 
Improved 


Glo-Co 


Jor HAIR HEALTH 
-AT ALL ORUGGISTS 


The Glo-Co Company, Dept. 21 

325 W. 11th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, FREE OF 

CHARGE, my copy of your “‘Self-Analysis 

Chart” at once. 


Name 
Street G No. 
City 








G/lo-Cos /2” Successful SeasormTHeRe's A REASON! 
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BEST FOR 
SUMMER WEAR 





Rndbtex 


FLANNEL SHIRTS 


@ A wool shirt can be just as “dressy” as 
an ordinary one—if it is Pendleton tailored. 
And here’s a tip for summer sportsmen! A 
wool shirt is more comfortable on hot days 
than any other shirt ever worn. Ask to see 
the complete Pendleton line at your dealers 
—available in a wide range of designs and 
solid colors—priced from 


$5-50 to $§-50 


or write Pendleton Woolen Mills, Port- 
land, Oregon, for cloth samples and name 
of nearest dealer. 
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RELIGION 





METHODISTS: Conference Finds 


Cannon Is Not Superannuated 


“TIT cannot tell a lie. 
health.” 

Thus Bishop James Cannon, stormy 
petrel of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, smilingly defied those 
who would cause his retirement on the 
ground of superannuation, upon his ar- 
rival at Jackson, Miss., where the 
twenty-second quadrennial conference 
of his church was in session. He smiled 
amiably last Thursday when the vote 
of the assembled delegates finally vin- 
dicated him by 269 to 170. 

It was the Bishop’s second victory 
within the week, for he had just been 
declared innocent at Washington of 
conspiracy in connection with his 1928 
campaign against Al Smith. 


I am in perfect 


“Economy:” Subsequent develop- 
ments at the conference, however, 
dimmed somewhat the brilliance of 
Bishop Cannon’s triumph. For the 
delegates, Saturday, for economy rea- 
sons, voted to abolish the church’s 
general board of temperance and social 
welfare, as head of which the militant 
churchman had ridden to fame. 

Besides seeing the abolition of his 
board, Bishop Cannon found himself 
assigned to the fifth episcopal district, 
comprising the conferences of Arizona, 
Pacific, California, Oriental Mission, 
Northwest and Western Mexican. 

The debate on the fate of the fight- 
ing Bishop was marked by verbal fire- 
works. The Rev. Robert Shuler (Holy 
Bob) noted California foe of Aimee 
Semple McPherson, came to the Bish- 
op’s rescue by asserting dramatically: 
“There is not a distiller in the United 
States who considers him an infirm 
man. William Randolph Hearst doesn’t 
consider him infirm.” 

Judge Nathan Newby was not quite 
so sure of the Bishop’s health. “James 
Cannon Jr. is no more infirm as far as 
his intellect, as far as his heart, as far 
as his spirit is concerned, than is the 
President of our United States. His 
feet only are affected.” 


Age Limit: The present law of the 
church stipulates that a bishop under 
72 years of age may be retired for su- 
perannuation only because of illness 
or on moral grounds. Bishop Cannon, 
who is in his sixty-eighth year, signified 
cognizance of this rule in the state- 
ment about his health. 

Just before his final vindication the 
Bishop suffered a setback. The episco- 
pacy committee recommended his su- 
perannuation retirement by 43 to 28. 
This vote was taken the same day the 
Bishop had provoked rounds of applause 
from the 500 delegates, representing 
nearly 3,000,000 lay members, when he 
launched a new dry campaign with 
the declaration that the liquor ques- 
tion should be made an issue in the 
election of every Senator and Congress- 
man. He blamed the collapse of prohi- 
bition upon the “shameful failure of 


the Federal Government to enforce the 
law, lack of State cooperation .. . and 
the wet press.” 

The conference had met the preced- 
ing week. In the presence of 3,000 
persons assembled in the Jackson 
Municipal Auditorium, thirteen of the 
fourteen Bishops of the church marched 
solemnly to the rostrum. The unlucky 
number of church dignitaries partici- 
pating was caused by the unavoidable 
absence of Bishop Cannon himself. 

At the head of the stately procession 
walked retiring Bishop Warren A. 
Candler of Atlanta, senior member, 
who called the conference to order. 


Controversy: Bishop John M. Moore, 
in the opening episcopal address, 
plunged directly into the most con- 
troversial topic confronting the as- 
sembled churchmen when he stated 
he felt unacceptability and inefficiency 
should be added to the list of causes 
for superannuation retirement. 

It was over a similar point that the 
Southern church split from the North- 
ern body 90 years ago. Bishop James 
O. Andrew precipitated the breach 
when he married a woman who was a 
slave holder. In the face of fierce pro- 
test from the abolitionary Northern- 
ers, the Southern Methodists stood 
stanchly by Bishop Andrew, whose 
morals and health were unassailable, 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, came into being. 


“Resolved That:” Many important 
resolutions were passed by the confer- 
ence, while impatient reporters and a 
large portion of the Christian world 
awaited news of Bishop Cannon’s sta- 
tus. Among these resolutions was an 
“emphatic endorsement of the investi- 
gation of the American munitions trust 
by the United States Senate,” which 
was unanimously read into the record. 
A “social creed,” strongly left-wing 
in character, was al&So adopted. 

The sixteen paragraphs of the creed 
ranged from “subordination of the 
profit motive” to the “moral waste of 
any traffic in intoxicants and habit- 
forming drugs.” It concurred with the 
Brain Trusters in advocating “social 
planning and control in the economic 
process for the common good” and 
strongly approved “the right of em- 
ployes and employers alike to organize 
for collective bargaining and social 
action.” 

Another resolution, urging efforts to- 
ward the unification of all American 
Methodists by 1944, was voted. This 
last move was forwarded by a telegram 
from Josephus Daniels, former Secre- 
tary of the Navy and at present Am- 
bassador to Mexico, who is one of the 
most prominent lay members of the 
Southern church. 

The conference also deplored the 
movies’ moral depravity and requested 
President Roosevelt to end the present 
“block booking” system of distribution. 
War was opposed except in a case of 
invasion when the delegates thought 
wealth as well as men should be con- 
scripted. A hotly debated motion to cut 
the length of Bishops’ terms was also 
voted down. 
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LIFE’S CHANGES: As Reflected 
In the News of the Last Week 


BIRTHDAY: Reginald Bathurst 
Birch, illustrator of “Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy,” 78, May 2. He deplored the 
fact that the public remembers him for 
nothing but the drawings he made 50 
years ago. 

MARRIED: Edith Baker, grand- 
daughter of George F. Baker, financier 
and philanthropist, and John Mortimer 
Schiff, grandson of Jacob H. Schiff, 
also a financier and philanthropist, in 
New York. 


® Chester Conklin, film comedian, and 
Margherita Rouse, bedridden invalid, 
in Los Angeles. 

DIVORCED: Walter Mitchell Mo- 
rosco, producer, by Corinne Griffith, 
screen actress, in Juarez, Mexico. Ex- 
planation: work kept them apart. 


® S. Pinkney Tuck, First Secretary of 
the American Embassy in Paris, by 
Mrs. Beatrice Beck Tuck, daughter of 
Representative James M. Beck of Penn- 
sylvania, in Reno. Grounds were men- 
tal cruelty. 

DIVORCE SOUGHT: By Katharine 
Hepburn, actress, from Ludlow Ogden 
Smith, in Merida, Mexico. Returning to 
New York, Miss Hepburn thumbed her 
nose when asked whether the decree 
had been granted. 


® By Clendenin J. Ryan Jr., grandson 
of Thomas Fortune Ryan and secretary 
to Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia of 
New York, from Countess Marie-Anne 
von Wurmbrand-Stuppach of Austria, 
whom he married two months ago. 


® By Virginia Bruce, screen actress, 
from John Gilbert, movie star, in Holly- 
wood, Calif. She said he was “arro- 
gant, violent, and abusive.” 

CELEBRATED: By King George and 
Queen Mary of England, the beginning 
of the twenty-fifth year of their reign, 
May 6. Bells tolled, flags flew, and 
servants drank Their Majesties’ healths 
in Champagne. 


* By Al Capone, former Chicago public 
enemy, the beginning of the third year 
of his ten-year sentence in Atlanta Pen- 
itentiary, May 5. He was engaged in 
“his usual job”—working in the prison 
shoe factory. 


LEFT: By George F. Baker, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of New 
York, a net estate appraised at $73,- 
209,683. Since Mr. Baker’s death in 
1931, stocks comprising the bulk of his 
estate have shrunk by almost $30,000,- 
000. The appraisal represents a com- 
promise between executors and New 
York State, and not the market value 
of the securities. The largest holding 
in value was 28,000 shares in his bank 
and security company, appraised at 
$40,600,000, but which would bring in 
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the market only $23,500,000. Principal 
beneficiaries, a son and two daughters, 
will pay a State inheritance tax of $11,- 
180,989. 


® By Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, who 
died Apr. 22, an estate of “more than 
$20,000,” probably amounting to at least 
$15,000,000. The residuary estate goes 
to her son, Gen. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
Countess Laszlo Szechenyi, a daughter, 
inherits The Breakers, the Vanderbilt 
mansion in Newport, R. I., as well as a 
town house in New York. Another 
daughter, Gertrude Vanderbilt Whit- 
ney, the sculptress, will receive the $7,- 
100,000 realized from the sale of the 
Vanderbilt chateau in New York. 


® By former Senator Richard P. Ernst 
of Kentucky, who died Apr. 13, an es- 
tate of “more than $1,000,000,” to be 
divided among his widow, son, daugh- 
ter, and daughter-in-law. 


® By Porfiri Rozdeztvensky, Russian 
Archbishop of North America, who 
died Apr. 20, an estate of $100. 

DIED: Col. William Cooper Procter, 
71, chairman of the board of Procter & 
Gamble Co. (Ivory Soap), of bronchial 
pneumonia, in Cincinnati. Grandson of 
the soap firm’s founder, he chose to be- 
gin at the bottom of the ladder, and la- 
dling soap was his first job after gradu- 
ation from Princeton. In 1907 he suc- 
ceeded to the presidency and a fortune 
now grown to $60,000,000. He was an 
ardent Episcopalian, a Republican, di- 
rector of several corporations, and origi- 
nator of both the Saturday half-holi- 
day and the bonus system. 


® Gen. Hugh Lenox Scott, 80, retired 
Indian fighter and former Chief of 
Staff, after a two months’ illness, in 
Walter Reed Hospital, Washington. 
Though he graduated twelfth from the 
bottom of his West Point class of 1876, 
he became an outstanding cavalryman. 
He went west to fight the Indians and 
learned to pacify them, also becoming 
an authority on the sign language. 

He served as Adjutant General of 
Cuba, Governor of a Philippine prov- 
ince, superintendent of West Point, and 
was Chief of Staff when, to his intense 
disappointment, he was retired for age 
just after the United States entered 
the war. He remained on to train 
troops, and afterward acted as New 
Jersey Highway Commissioner. 

OTHER DEATHS: Harry M. Stevens, 
purveyor of score cards and hot dogs 
to sport fans . . . William Arthur Cun- 
ningham, Controller of New York City 
. .. Stella Mayhew, who sang “Halle- 
lujah” in “Hit the Deck.” 

SICK LIST: Gov. James (Sunny 
Jim) Rolph Jr. of California (threat- 
ened with return of “physical pros- 
tration”): resting in San Francisco 
Hospital. 

Mrs. Thalia Fortescue Massie, cen- 
tral figure in Honolulu assault case 
(attempted suicide): recovered. 

Mrs. Beulah Hopkins of Gary, Ind. 
(wrenched back, caused by slipping on 
soap and skidding out third-story win- 
dow): recovering. - 
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rHere’s (MORE to 


SHAVING CREAM BUYING 
THAN COUNTING YOUR 


CHANGE 


Today price tags are flaunted 
as seldom before—to induce you 
to buy shaving cream on a price 
basis alone. 


Actually the few cents saved don’t 
amount to much per shave; don’t 
interest Williams users half so 
much as the proven quality of the 
cream they put on their faces! 


Williams mildness—moisture-hold- 
ing quality—fine effect on the skin 
—are the direct result of two things: 


1st-—INGREDIENTS. Only the choicest 
ingredients ever have gone—ever 
will go—into Williams. 


2nd—EXPERIENCE. A hundred years’ 
study of shaving preparations and 
shaving problems is packed in 
every tube. 

Economical too! A little goes a 
long way—a long way toward mak- 
ing shaving a pleasant task—a long 
way toward making and keeping 
faces Fit! 


JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 


Williams 
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THE J.B! WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. 
LaSalle, MONTREAL, Canada 











WANT TO SELL 
THE CCC? 


Know what the 314,000 enrolled men buy in 
their company exchanges, or stores, located in 
the 1468 CCC camps? Here's a letter from 
one camp exchange: : 


"| handle eight brands of cigarettes, 18 
brands of pipe tobacco, 3 brands of cigars, 
4 brands of gum, 5 brands of cookies, one 
brand of cough drops, 2 brands of beer, ice 
cream, 20 brands of candy, 5 brands of soft 
drinks, flashlight batteries, bulbs, envelopes, 
writing paper, playing cards, pencils, ink, 
hand brushes, soap, mouth organs, dice, wash- 
boards, razor blades, sun glasses, tobacco 
pouches, mirrors, handkerchiefs, cigarette hold- 
ers, cigarette rollers, flint lighters, pipes, coat 
hangers, matches, pipe cleaners, cigarette 
papers, watches and toothpaste." 

If you want to sell the CCC we shall be 
glad to send you market data and selling 
suggestions, without charge or obligation. 
Write for full particulars. 


HAPPY DAYS 


Authorized weekly publication of 
Civilian Conservation Corps 
National Press Building Washington, D. C. 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


GENEROUS 


Commissions 


Money for the luxuries of life. 


You can earn—and easily, pleasantly— 
extra money representing NEWS-WEEK. 
Selling experience is unnecessary. Give 
your prospects a few minutes to look 
through a copy of NEWS-WEEK and the 
publication sells itself...It is useful. It is 
different. 





NEWS-WEEK is the fastest published 
news-magazine in America—the only 
news-magazine to cover world news in 
all its phases—events— pictures— back- 
ground and classified as to importance. 


Use the coupon below to assure early action. Sell 
now. Sample copies and instructions will be sent 
to you without charge. 


L. S. Erger, Representatives’ Sub. Dept. 


NEWS-WEEK 
1270 68h Avenue, New York 
Please send me sample copy and instructions. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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MUSIC: New York Philharmonic’s 
“Victory;” Other Orchestras 


In New York the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society closed its ninety-second 
season last week with much rejoicing. 
In response to a plea for $500,000 last 
January, 18,000 contributors had come 
forward with gifts sufficient to exceed 
the quota by $1,659. The society will 
have three years free from financial 
worry. 

Mr. Harry Harkness Flagler, presi- 
dent, reported the good news at the 
“Victory Dinner’ held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria last week to celebrate the suc- 
cessful campaign. He noted that more 
than three-fourths of the contributors 
to the fund were radio listeners, who 
had sent in almost $60,000. 

Seven men will conduct next year in 
the Philharmonic’s 30-week season, 
among them Arturo Toscanini, Bruno 
Walter, and Hans Lange. A newcomer 
will be 34-year old Werner Janssen. He 
is a native New Yorker, son of the fa- 
mous restaurateur, August Janssen, and 
is said to be the first American-born 
conductor to win fame abroad. Last 
February, in Helsingfors, he conducted 
a concert of Sibelius’s music. Afterward 
the composer said it was the first time 
he had heard his music played exactly 
as he had conceived it. 

Mr. Janssen won a fellowship in the 
American Academy of Music in Rome 
four years ago, and in 1931 made his 
European debut. He has composed sev- 
eral musical comedies, suites, and sym- 
phonies. During the American music 
festival held in Rochester, N. Y.,‘ last 
week, the “Dixie Fugue” from his “‘Lou- 
isiana Suite’ was played for the first 
time in America. 

Two other newcomers will be Otto 
Klemperer, conductor of the Los Ange- 
les Philharmonic, and Dr. Arthur Rod- 
zinski, of the Cleveland orchestra. The 
exceedingly tall Mr. Klemperer has de- 
voted the greater part of his time since 
1927 to the State Opera of Berlin, from 
which he was removed last Summer by 
the Hitler regime. 

PHILADELPHIA: Concern over Leo- 
pold Stokowski’s threat to leave the 
Philadelphia Symphony. was. quickly 
quieted. At a recent concert he an- 
nounced that his contract was finished 
and that he would not sign a new one 
—“unless I am sure my. audiences want 
me.” So deafening were the cheers and 
applause that the tall, blond conductor 
agreed then and there to stay on. 

In the new contract there will be 
provision for a sabbatical year in which 
he may conduct research “to find new 
things to make our orchestra better.” 

BRITAIN: London’s musical organi- 
zation is disturbed. Its difficulty is not 
lack of money but lack of. manners. 
Last week Covent Garden was the 
scene of a brilliant premiere of the op- 
era season, Sir Thomas Beecham, con- 
ducting. To his horror the audience 
absent-mindedly applauded in the wrong 
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place. He also heard whispering. In a 


rage, Sir Thomas swung around and 
yelled “Shut up, you!” Later he -ad- 
mitted that he “had said something 
else, too” but it had “better be left in 
oblivion.” He also announced that the 
next time there was talk he would 
start the piece over again. 

Sir Thomas is known to be touchy. 
He became a conductor under a great 
handicap. The world had associated the 
name of Beecham with a widely ad- 
vertized pill. It was only natural, for 
the conductor’s father made the pill. 
And disrespectful Britons, linking mu- 
sic and pills, are always resurrecting 
an old advertising jingle: 

“Hark, the herald angels sing, 

“Beecham’s pills are just the thing.” 


» 
ART: Sons of a Jeweler and a 
Tailor Awarded Prix de Rome 


To that colony of talented young 
Americans living on the Janiculum, one 
of the seven hills of the Eternal City, 
where the American Academy stands 
is a garden fringed with cyprus and 
stone pine, two newcomers were an- 
nounced last week. Highest honor in 
the American student art world, the 
Prix de Rome is coveted by many an 
obscure young man hewing marble, 
mapping architectural exploits on the 
drawing board, or pressing paint onto 
canvas. 

The son of a New Haven jeweler and 
a Baltimore tailor’s boy by winning 
the award have the privilege of two 
years’ residence in Rome, with an an- 
nual grant of $1,500. Gilbert Banever, 
21, of the Yale School of the Fine 
Arts, is the 1934 winner in painting 
with a canvas in rude yet sunny colors 
of a Mexican pottery vendor. A cast of 
a dying centaur, ten feet long, six feet 
high, gave the sculpture prize to Reu- 
ben R. Kramer, 24, of the Rinehart 
School of Sculpture in Baltimore. He 
casts his figures himself. 

Charles F. McKim, architect and 
partner of Stanford White, instituted 
the scholarships 40 years ago, first as 
an aid to architects. In 1897 awards in 
painting and sculpture were added. 

Abraham Banever has encouraged 
his son to follow art since he was 12. 
Israel Kramer saw his son as a physi- 
cian or lawyer; he is reconciled now. 

A design of an imaginary memorial 
in Washington in the previous week 
gave the 1934 architecture prize to a 
PWA worker, Robert A. Weppner Jr. 
of Lakewood, Ohio. 


MARKET PLACE: Mrs. Garrett Sets 
Up Paris “Bassinet” For New Talent 


Eyes of many a young musician and 
artist light up at mention of the name 
of Alice Warder Garrett. When her 
husband, John W. Garrett, was Ambas- 
sador at Rome, she imported to Italy 
an American string quartet to prove 
that not all music in the United States 
came from saxophones and banjos. At 
Evergreen, the Garrett place outside 
Baltimore, in a Bakst-decorated little 
theatre in what once were slave quar- 
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ters, scores of musicians have been in- 
troduced under Mrs. Garrett’s patron- 
age. 

Now Mrs. Garrett has invaded 
Europe again. In Paris last week she 
opened the Artists’ Gallery, an interna- 
tional show and market place for young 
artists of all nations. One feature is a 
“Bassinet,” showing paintings by art- 
ists who never before have exhibited. 


The new gallery, on Avenue George 
V, will remain open until Fall. Na- 
tional boundaries will not exist as far 
as the hanging committee is concerned. 
Artists of any country may show by 
invitation and must agree to remove 
their works when asked. 


Working with Mrs. Garrett will be 
Princess Caetani de Bassiano, formerly 
Miss Marguerite Chapin of New York. 
Listed in the New York Social Register, 
Miss Chapin married into a really old 
family. The Caetanis were a good fam- 
ily 500 years before Columbus found 
America peopled with copper-colored 
Indians. Estates owned by the Prince 
have been handed down since A.D. 981. 


NEW STAMP: Criticism Hits 
Rendition of Whistler’s “Mother” 


Free 


With a Presidential boss in the White 
House who finds time between signing 
bills and modernizing Democracy to 
mull over one of the world’s best stamp 
collections, Postmaster General Farley 
is unusually stamp conscious. It is his 
fault if stamps go wrong, if they are 
printed upside down (to the ecstasy of 
collectors), or if they are unperforated. 


Of late he has been having trouble. 
Millions of citizen stamp lickers con- 
tinue to find the mucilage on stamps not 
as good or as tasty as they would like. 
Last year the symbolic NRA stamp 
showing farmer, worker, and business 
man marching together was jeered at 
because the business man was out of 
step. Scoffers asked if it was Mr. Far- 
ley’s intentional little joke. 


Now comes another wave of disap- 
proval. For Mother’s Day (May 13) the 
Postoffice Department issued a red-vio- 
let stamp bearing a reproduction of 
James Abbot McNeill Whistler’s 
“Mother.” When at home, “Mother” 
lives in the Louvre Museum in Paris. In 
1932, chaperoned by the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, she came to 
America and later went on tour and 
was looked at by almost 3,000,000 peo- 
ple. - 

No sooner was the “Mother” stamp 
distributed than criticism from artists 
all over the country began to bounce 
off the bald head of Mr. Farley. Here is 
what his department had done to her: 
Installed a ‘10-cent vase of flowers,” 
eliminated the background, amputated 
her feet, removed the famous footstool, 
taken down the draperies. In place of 
the landscape that hung on her wall was 
the Farley approved inscription: “U. 
S. Postage—In Memory and in Honor 
of the Mothers of America—Three 
Cents.” 


The abused lady sails next week to 
be present in Paris for*the hundredth 
anniversary of Whistler’s birth. 
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ARTISTS: Craven Picks Out High 
Lights With Tar and Feathers 


MODERN ART. By Thomas Craven. 372 
pages, 131,000 words. Illustrations, Index. 
Simon & Schuster, New York. $3.75. 

“I do not seem to know how to draw. 
Should I go to school?” asked a would- 
be artist of the famous Spanish painter 
Picasso. 

“No,” said the master. “You should 
not go to school; the thing for you to 
do is to found a school.” 

Mr. Craven relates this anecdote with 
some gusto, for it illustrates his own 
feelings about what is the matter with 
the twentieth century topsy-turvy art 
world. Ostensibly a review of modern 
art movements, his book is largely a 
statement of his own opinions, spiced 
with good stories, dogmatic generaliza- 
tions, and snatches of autobiography. 

Mr. Craven writes like a pontiff, 
praising a few artists but consigning 
the majority to eternal damnation. Par- 
ticularly he hates the decadent Paris 
of Bohemian brushmen, art dealers, 
and critics who do not agree with him. 
At an early age, he tells us, he went to 
Paris full of enthusiasm for the modern 
Athens. 

He lived in a garret and, to make 
sure of doing the right thing, acquired 
a blond French mistress. She stole his 
money. Paris he found to be a worldly 
place catering to fake teachers and im- 
potent artists: “With a row of con- 
sumptive trees, a little gravel, a few 
nude statues, and a strumpet, the 
French make a boulevard that fetches 
the world,” says the sharp-tongued ap- 
praiser. 

The best things in his book are prose 
pictures of artists painted in startling 
epithets. Among them are Cezanne, 
the illiterate peasant who “was afraid 
of women and afraid of life. As a re- 
sult, he withdrew to the vegetable king- 
dom:” Gauguin, sailor, broker, rake, 
and painter who decayed in Tahiti; Van 
Gogh, who cut off one ear in a moment 
of pique and later killed himself; Ma- 
tisse, who tried, some say successfully, 
to paint as a child would. do, and 
Picasso, who, says the writer, “is sup- 
posed to view the world with compound 
eyes, like the Spanish fly.” 

One minor figure, Modigliani, is in- 
cluded just as a warning: “I have used 
him as a symbol of the multitudes of 
young men who go to the dogs in the 
slums of Paris.” 

Two Americans receiving praise are 
Frank Lloyd Wright, architect of sheet 
metal and glass houses, and George 
Grey Barnard, sculptor whose statue of 
Lincoln was rejected in London by a 
“pontifical ass” of a critic. 

He has kind words also for George 
Grosz, German artist, and Diego Ri- 
vera, corpulent Mexican mural deco- 
rator. The former was temporarily 
sentenced to death during the war for 
painting a pacifist picture of Christ in 
a gas mask; the latter caused a hot 
controversy last year when his painting 
in Rockefeller Center, New York, was 
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SHAVIN’ WITH INGRAMS 
IS JUST AS COOL AN? 
SOOTHIN’ AS THAT YEARLY 
HAIRCLIP WE KIDS USED 
TO GET ALONG ABOUT 
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INGRAMS SHAVING CREAM 1s 
COOL. IT WILTS BEARDS FAST. 
IT PREVENTS RAZOR-STING 
AND AFTER-SHAVIAIG RAWNESS, 
TRY IT/ TUBE OR JAR, JUST 35¢. 

















Western Saddle Makers fashion 
THE HAMLEY KIT 


finest, handiest toilet kit you 
have ever seen 


@ Men and women who love fine leather and 
who appreciate the convenience of cemortety. 
become enthusiastic about Hamley Kits ° 
loops or gadgets to fuss with—just toss your 
favorite toilet articles in this solid leather 
case and it’s pane Made of the choicest 
oak-tanned cowhide—good and thick—and fash- 
ioned by our saddle craftsmen. So sturdy 
they'll last for generations. 4 sizes ... the 
most popular is 9%4 x 4% x 2%, $6.50; your 
choice of natural russett or black cowhide. 


At all good stores or sent postpaid. Your 
money back if you are not more than pleased. 
Write for literature describing all amle 


Kits. Hamley & Co., Saddlemakers since 1883, 
100 Court St., Pendleton, Oregon. 


Bewore of imitations made of cheap, 
imsy, or artificial leathers. 


HAMLEY bg KIT 
MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 


OF cenune folid feather 
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MONOFILM 


for 16mm. Cameras 





















ete NEW FAST EMULSION 
Zo0.Fitth Ave | 100 foot roll $3.50 


I enclose $1.75 for (Prices include expert processing) 


Denat 











foot intr y roll. 
Special 
Names. cccccccccccctecccesces Introductory 
50 Foot Roll 
Address, ...cccccscccccccseccccseceses 
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This offer good only to June 1, 1934 














/THE COUNTRY IS GET- 
TING BACK ON ITS FEET 


Step out of the Depression by shak- 
__. ing ALLEN’S FooT=EAsE in oy Shoes 
This antiseptic Poon relieves Hot, Swol- 
len, ee ing, Tired Feet. 
It takes the friction "from ' Shoes. Use it 
when walking or dancing. Two Sizes at all 
Drug and Dept. Stores pp ae pe For 
Free Sample and tomy, Be Doll, ow 
ALLEN’S Peorsltem. Le Roy, N. Se 


Allen’s Foot- -Ease 
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is an accurate 


audit of what’s 


going on 
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covered up after he had cashed a big 
pay check for it. _ 

Disdainfully Mr. Craven speaks of 
“the indoor esthetes and neuralgic pro- 
fessors to whom art is an excuse for 
verbal exercise.” 

No one could say, after reading. this 
book, that he shuns verbal exercise 
himself; furthermore, he has been a 
school professor in Puerto Rico and an 
esthetic minor poet in New York. But 
he has not led an indoor or neuralgic 
life. He has been a sailor before the 
mast and a billing clerk for a New 
Mexico railroad. 

“Some day,” he says, “I hope to.re- 
turn to New Mexico when the Bo- 
hemian artists have abandoned that 
great State.” 


* 
ORE: Mining Engineer Recounts 
Colorful History of Copper 


ROMANTIC COPPER. By Ira B. Joralemon. 
278 pages, 83,000, words. Glossary, Index. 
Appleton-Century, New York. 


The story of copper as told by a cop- 
per-mining engineer of 27 years’ stand- 
ing is a record of battles and lucky 
breaks. Every so often the market is 
glutted, and copper kings go broke. 
Then along comes a war or a discov- 
ery like electricity, and miners can’t 
produce enough of the precious metal. 

The name copper came from the is- 
land of Cyprus where the metal was 
first discovered. Cyprus mines sup- 
plied ancient Greece and Rome, but 
were abandoned sixteen centuries ago. 
They were reopened in 1913 because 
the late D. A. Gunther, mining engi- 
neer, got tired of waiting for a girl at 
the New York Public Library. When 
she failed to show up he went into the 
reading room, took down a history 
book, and learned about Cyprus. It 
gave him ideas. An exploration syn- 
dicate finally sent him to the island 
where he dug new metal out of the an- 
cient mines. 

Meanwhile Butte, Mont., had become 
“The Richest Hill on Earth” and scene 
of an epic fight between Marcus A. 
Daly of the great Anaconda holdings 
and the mine-owning politician, W. A. 
Clark. The latter once called Daly a 
“mick.” In return the popular miner 
for thirteen years kept Clark from 
realizing an ambition to be United 
States Senator. Clark’s ally, F. Au- 
gustus Heinze, cheated the Anaconda 
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mine out of $1,000,000 worth of ore to 
the accompaniment of bomb explosions. 

Mr. Joralemon, the author, has com- 
pressed a’ mass. of chronicles into this 
book. It.shows once more that his- 
tory repeats itself.. Under the Caesars, 
as revealed by newly discovered_tablets, 
the copper industry had a:code pre- 
scribing taxes, labor conditions, and 
hours of work. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning the 
Pages..of Some New Books 


« 
MARIA PALUNA. By Blair Niles: 334 pages, 
104,000 words. Longmans, Green, New 
York. - $2.50. 


Blair Niles; specialist in Devil’s Island 
and other South American phenomena, 
recreates the Spanish conquest as it 
affected a Guatemalan girl. Or. course 
she falls in love with one of the Dons, 
but human interest in this novel trails 
historical lore by a big margin. 


STATESMANSHIP AND RELIGION. By Hen- 
ry A. Wallace. 140 pages, 26,000 words. 
Round Table Press, New York. $2 


The Presbyterian Secretary of Agri- 
culture earnestly tries to make the 
Old Testament and the New Deal lie 
down together in the course of four 
lectures recently delivered to church- 
men. 


THE UNPOSSESSED. By Tess Slesinger. 357 
pages, 82,000 words. Simon & Schuster, 
New York. _ $2.50. 


A young novelist breaks into the field 
with a picture of intellectuals who get 
drunk, fall out of love, and fail to suc- 
ceed with radical “Little Magazines” in 
Greenwich Village. The setting is stale 
and there is not much story. 


NINE ETCHED FROM LIFE. By Emil Lud- 
wig. 383 pages, 114,000 words. McBride, 
New York. $3. 


The prolific but sometimes careless 
German biographer adds nine to his list: 
Nansen, Masaryk, Briand, -Rathenau, 
Motta, Lloyd George, Venizelos, Mus- 
solini, and Stalin. Nothing new but a 
few conversations which throw some 
light on the speakers’ personalities. 


OUR MASTER’S VOICE. By James Rorty. 
394 pages, 122,000 words. John Day, New 

_ York. $2.50. 
A former advertising man takes his 


ex-colleagues for a ride, picturing the 
business entirely as a racket and blam- 
ing it for all of our “mass moronism.” 
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INGERPRINTS 
of MEN 


Every business enterprise, every progressive communi- 
ty bears the indelible fingerprints of a few men—men 
who have made their marks. 
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And advertisers are always on the alert for the 
most effective means of attracting their buying con- 
sideration. 









































NEWS-WEEK has found its natural circulation 
among these most important leaders. Surveys show 
conclusively that news concentration—with pictures, 
background facts and an unaffected, spirited style— 
is their primary reading. 
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@ NEWS-WEEK SUBSCRIBER SURVEY 


Based on 1250 replies to a mailed questionnaire—accurately propor- 
tioned to the entire circulation. 


General Cities over Cities 100,000 
Average 500,000 to 500,000 


Major Executives 26.5% 37.8% 36.9% 
Professional 40.5% 33.2% 36.8% 
Office & Sales 9.9% 13.7% 11.7% 





@ INDEPENDENT SURVEY 
Of Every Subscriber in Buffalo, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, St. Paul. Made by R. L. Polk & Co. 


Major Executives 36.0% 
Professionals 35.4% 
Office & Sales 17.5% 

















In New York City over 10% of all subscribers 
are listed in Poor’s Directory of Directors 




















OVER 90% ARE REGULAR PAGE BY PAGE READERS 











YOUR ADVERTISING IS NEWS 
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OPEN LETTER TO 





17,061 AGENTS 


OF 


THE HARTFORD FIRE 
and 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 





You have seen, during the stress follow- 
ing hard times, how property owners instinc- 
tively turned to time-tested insurance com- 
panies for protection. With the passing of 
the depression, vigilance is likely to relax. 
But easier times do not remove the necessity 
for being safe. As insurance agents repre- 
senting the Hartford, you are in a position 
to reach directly the property owners who 
need expert guidance in the selection of 
insurance. * We therefore suggest that you 


To the Public: 


unremittingly advocate the principles of 
sound stock fire insurance at all times. The 
Hartford’s record of soundness covers 124 
years.of loss paying, in good times and bad, 
which, in itself, is deeply significant. The 
financial statements of the Two Hartfords 
give tangible proof of the stability of 
these companies. The thoughtful study of 
such statements is doing much to in- 
crease the public’s appreciation of sound 
insurance. 


THE NAME OF THE HARTFORD AGENT IN MANY COMMUNITIES IS LISTED UNDER “HARTFORD” IN THE TELE- 


PHONE BOOK. IF IT ISN’T SO LISTED WRITE THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 









































